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Editorial Reflections 





The Beginning 


VEN frolics have postludes—sort of a. 

swan song proposition; so as a post- 

lude to several months’ visit in New 
York, here follows ‘an epitome of impress- 
ions received, purely personal and subject to 
all the limitations therein implied; it is a 
“piece” rendered “by request,” be it known, 
—not a “voluntary.” The idea being to 
offer a summary of some of the interesting 
things little old New York disclosed to one 
individual organist; not a musical Blue Book 
nor an organist Baedeker, though partaking 
' of the nature of each—suggestive. 

Pardon is asked right at the start for sins 
of omission and commission—and for the 
inevitably personal perspective; there is no 
thought of “speaking as one having authori- 
ty.” To look at a great cathedral under the 
bullying guidance of Ruskin. “Now step 
three paces to the right and observe the 
greatest —— above which is the finest —— 
ever built; then turn five eights of the way 
around to your left; at your elbow is the 
most wonderful ——” etc. etc.) saves time, 
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and builds up a sort of bottle-fed appreci- 
ation, but it is fearfully irritating to take, 
even from a man of his erudition; and when 
an ordinary mortal adopts such a tone it is 
plain bossy presumption. Any such trans- 
gressions might be forgiven as the sometime 
blue notes in the postlude. As for criti- 
cisms and comparisons—people that live in 
glass houses should not throw stones, and a 
Californian is well aware that other fervent 
but misguided Californians (not organists) 
have made his house most dreadfully glassy. 
(Wasn't it a Florida organist who asked 
about some of those little “western towns 
where boosters make orgoblos unnecessary” ?) 

New York offers an organist no other 
single experience equivalent to Mr. Lynn- 
wood Farnam’s playing. This is the first 
impression on the list. Whenever and 
wherever and whatever he plays, there is to 
be found beauty and stimulus always, and 
often, increasingly so, profound inspiration. 
His church service work is fascinating in its 
hidden studied care of detail. His weekly 
recital programs during the winter offer 
“large helpings” of the best in new and 
classic music—pieces you want to hear and 
seldom do—pieces you might like to play 
yourself but whose appeal you cannot es- 
timate from your own console; and all of 
them “registrated” with a fitness and a 
variation that are unequalled. Regular at- 
tendance at the series discovers well known 
organists from a score of States, who with 
some of the foremost of New York, turn to 
the littie church on Sixth Avenue as to a 
Mecea. 

No visitor can afford to ignore Wana- 
maker’s, where Dr. Alexander Russell, 
Director of the Concert Bureau and himself 
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a fine organist, presents a host of interesting 
events constantly. The splendid auditorium 
organ is in active use, as witness that one 
half-season has offered such attractions to 
the organist as Dupre, Courboin, Farnam, 
MacMillan, et al, a Widor Festival series, 
and a Model Motion Picture and Music 
Program. A rendered service of this mag- 
nitude and calibre is wholly unique, its in- 
fluence on thousands is inealeulable. It is 
all to be had merely for the asking; and the 
asking itself is a treat if you meet Dr. 
Russell, whose courtesy and charm will make 
you his adherent for life. 

But this last statement calls inclusively to 
mind Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson. 
It’s a wonderful tribute that you can hard- 
ly mention them separately. Personally the 
“salt of the earth,” musically they collabor- 
ate in research and preparation to serve 
New York with offerings whose significance 
and appeal draw thousands. The series of 
historical recitals of church music, given late 
each winter in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary Chapel, is authoritative, educational, 
and above all notably attractive. Another 
incalculable influence. Temple Beth El sets 
a model standard in sywagogue services for 
those who are interested—and the Brick 
Presbyterian Church does likewise for the 
denominational services. Of exceptional in- 
terest are the special occasions, and the Fri- 
day noon musical services starting in Jan- 
uary. One has to go early to be sure of a 
seat. 

Among many treats for the church 
musician might be mentioned the following, 
each with its particular attraction and ex- 
cellence. At St. Bartholomew’s, Mr. David 
McK. Williams directs one of the finest of 
mixed choirs in liturgical service. At the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Dr. 
Farrow’s boys and men do frequent un- 
accompanied singing whose effect is of un- 
equalled beauty—to hear it is a definitely 
‘unforgettable experience. The uniform high 
standard of music and rendition at Grace 
Church is always a delight; Mr. Mitchell’s 
accompanying is virtually ideal; here is one 
more man who plays his instrument not as 
a choirmaster leading his singers, but as an 
organist accompanying them. These last 
two churches, together with Old Trinity and 
St. Thomas and the Paulist Fathers, pre- 
sent fine boychoirs in a profusion scarce to 
be found elsewhere. High church ritual at 
its best is the contribution of the Church of 


St. Mary the Virgin. Of course the quartet 
choirs are literally too numerous to mention. 
These are a few of the high spots from a 


glorious churech-going spree — very often 
three services a Sunday did not seem too 
many. 


The following comparisons are ventured 
with some hesitation—the result of many a 
trip to the theater in New York, against a 
background of very limited experience in 
playing for pictures. If you like to go 
“down where the Wurlitzer blows,’ Mr. 
Krumgold at the Rialto has a brilliance of 
technic and a fertility of invention all his 
own, and he uses both most tellingly in fol- 
lowing the film. The best of the east is not 
so different from the best of the west in this 
instance, but the average of the Wurlitzer 
men is higher in the west—more men who 
are good without being phenomenal, and we 
doubtless owe this in part to the work and 
influence of Mr. Murtagh. In the matter of 
straight organs and those who play them, 
the east has the edge. Dr. Mauro-Cottone 
and Frank Stewart Adams daily harness to 
their tasks a resource, a fine intuition, and 
a high order of musicianship that are very 
unusual; the effectiveness of these qualities 
is apparent even to the casual listener; but 
so ineonspicuously are they used, that the 
qualities themselves have, for the most part, 
to be ferreted out for due appreciation and 
enjoyment. 

I would go so far as to say that the music 
and presentations at the Capitol are author- 
itatively convincing, and it is only the best 
art that can achieve this. (The films them- 
selves are frequently quite another matter.) 
If this high mark is occasionally missed, it 
in no wise disproves the contention. To 
compare it, then, with the western best: the 
orchestras play about the same, both doing 
excellent work, really fine at times; the 
Capitol uses regularly a larger number of 
players, to the great benefit of the string 
choir; they play better compositions more 
of the time; and by this I mean that they 
draw on the masterpieces of music, both 
modern and classic, more frequently than the 
west. Here is no implication that the moods 
of the chosen pieces better suit film action, 
or better suit all hearers. The fact might 
spring from the east’s having been longer 
steeped in music, more mellowed musically 
—advantages inhering in an older and more 
cosmopolitan community. At the Capitol 
more of the details of the picture find taste- 
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ful reflex in the music; bald recognition by 
imitation is as seldom practised on one coast 
as on the other outside comedy and news 
features. 

To return to the organ work: the playing 
itself and the actual following of the film 
are about the same, but here again is more 
of better music (as defined above) at the 
Capitol, and the improvisations partake of 
the same flavor. Due in large part to his 
own musical equipment and makeup, Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone uses. more variety in the style 
of playing than our western men, most of 
whom play ynits; he also uses a less con- 
tinuously varied registration, and due in part 
to his straight organ, his registration is 
seldom as spicy. To my mind the result of 
all this marks a real gain. 

In the supporting features of the bill the 
west shows more originality and greater 
diversity, though both in these supporting 
numbers and in their presentation there is 
an element of the striking, even of the garish 
sometimes. At the Capitol the material 
itself, its presentation, its stage setting, and 
its music, all show an artistic restraint in 
which every finished detail contributes to 
unity of effect—the extraneous and the dis- 
tracting are missing. The three fine Grau- 
man theaters in Los Angeles and Hollywood 
have an interior appearance suggesting 
magnificence, bigness, gorgeous coloring and: 
ornamentation; the Capitol interior suggests 
magnificence, spaciousness, rich subdued 
color and decoration. It is fair to say that 
the activities housed in these buildings par- 
take slightly of the same characteristics; 
each exerts its own attraction. It happens 
that I respond more to the restrained var- 
iety, so my “ensemble” impression is that 
the east’s best is simply a bit more artistic 
in the largest meaning of that fatigued little 
word. 

Let’s turn from east vs west to east and 
west. Now the west is justly known for 
openhanded cordial hospitality, but at least 
one western visitor found the same thing 
extended him by the east, and makes glad 
acknowledgment. The spirit of personal 
cooperation that met his wild and woolly re- 
quests was more than gratifying—it was 
amazing. It is the spirit that works won- 
ders and moves mountains—and hearts. 
| And experiencing this thing, he wondered 
| why we should save it up for visitors. More 
of it is needed for use on our everyday com-. 
panions and associates in the profession. ) 
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East, west, north, or south—in New York 
as anywhere else (California, for instance) 
—whether among theater or concert or 
church players—how great is this need! 
Harness this spirit of personal cooperation 
locally and we have such splendid conven- 
tions as those at Rochester and Los Angeles 
last summer, or such an organization as the 
Philadelphia Organ Players Club; these un- 
dertakings don’t go of themselves: teamwork 
and devotion don’t just happen. 


As to how to do it, the personal coopera- 
tion required needs an expenditure of some- 
thing of every organist’s best self, something 
beyond a little of his money and a least 
modicum of his time; that is to say, it will 
cost! Of course it will cost, but Mr. 
A. in the olden days had a wooden sidewalk 
that needed repairs, and a wife that didn’t; 
she was a transplantation from the Ghetto, 
by the way. He kept putting off the job, 
and even after his wife had lost a nickel 
down one of the cracks, bestirred himself not 
at all. When a second nickel disappeared in 
the same place, Mrs. A. demanded service, 
action; but Mr. A. only drawled “Why 
bother about it; only a couple of nickels.” 
Mrs. A. said nothing, but she thought of the 
interest, and with a sudden inspiration, 
dashed into the house and out again, and 
before her husband’s dismayed eyes she 
neatly slipped one large round silver dollar 
down after the nickels. The sidewalk was 
repaired right early. So many of us give 
only a nickel’s worth of ourselves to activity 
in profession-al cooperation, and of course 
we probably don’t get even the nickel back 
again, where, if we would give a dollar’s 
worth, we would find ourselves delving in 
after it, putting the job over, and when it 
was over, discovering that we had it all back 
again and more too. “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” You are—just like that; for or- 
ganists. taken in bulk are often wofully 
numb and dumb on this local cooperation 
and service. As a whole profession we 
stand a little behind the times in it, though 
knowing that spasmodic or individual effort 
will neither one turn any wheels. Remember 
that at their best the old Guilds developed 
first a fine pride of craft and then a re- 
spected standing on just this program, and 
with its abandonment they decayed. As for 
us—why not look again at our opportunities, 
and then,— 





“Let’s go!”—Watter E. HartLey 





“Consider my business end” - - 


angrily quoth the busy bee as he adroitly sheathed his painful scimitar in 
the luscious lobe of the inquisitive young man’s ear. 

Be it ever so painful there’s nothing like businesslike business, even 
in music. 

A compendium of the word shows it to be synonymous with vo- 
cation, calling, pursuit, craft, trade, occupation, profession, etc., etc., 
and that it is not a mere adjective to be used or discarded at the discre- 
tion of the writer. 

Yet a great many temperamentally artistic individuals are so en- 
grossed in the pursuit of their esthetic ideals that the actual business 
complex, so essential to any attainment, is entirely obliterated. 

The insistent demands of parents and the commercial world for 
more practical courses of study in our schools and colleges have devel- 
oped a splendid curriculum and modern graduates are rather more than 
embryo pedagogues. 

Why should students of music persist in spending time and money, 
make sacrifices of health and life to obtain a musical equipment, which 
when obtained so often proves commercially valueless ? 

Would a business course in the Conservatory desecrate the leg- 
endary doctrines of our art ? 

Profitable disposition of one’s service is a most vital problem and 
should be as honorable as the service itself. 

Let’s all give three rah rah rahther lusty cheers for THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST and its new INDUSTRIAL DIGEST AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL RECORD! 

Church Organists bring out your light from under that bushel, ad- 
vertise your worthy accomplishments and ability—there are many good 
organs pining away with reverential mould. The picture organist may 
make six errors when playing a Lemaire “classic” but he drives a 
Packard and owns his home. He may be minus a lot of good music 
knowledge but he can sell his notes ! 

Join our organists’ clubs. Work for the organist as a commercial 
success as well as an artistic. [f you haven't an organists’ organization, 
organize! And above all, rah, rah, rah with and for the magazine that 
is rah, rah, rahing for us and ours. 


—Roy L. MEDCALFE 
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Pipes and Tone-Production 
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The Truth About a Science and an Art that Are of the Utmost Importance to 
Builders and Players Alike 





By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


HE subject to be considered in this 
and ‘following Articles is one which 
ought to be of the greatest interest 
to every lover of the Organ, and to 
everyone who gives any earnest thought to 
the scientific and artistic matters connected 
with the formation of organ-pipes and their 
production of musical sounds. To the or- 
gan-builder and pipe-voicer it is necessarily 
of the first importance, and one which should, 
in all directions, receive their closest study; 
especially if new and beautiful voices are to 
be added to the Organ, and old voices per- 
fected. 

There are few, if any, problems in acoustics 
that have so taxed the fertile imaginations 
of those Professors, of commonly recognized 
authority, who have written learned text- 
books on the Science of Acoustics. Books in 
which are recorded their misconceptions of 
facts, and their failures to account for the 
generation of musical sound in organ-pipes. 

We cannot claim to have read all the 
learned works on the Science of Acoustics, 
written by the believers in the wave-theory 
of sound—a theory we have found untenable 
and have long rejected—but without ex- 
ception, we have: found in all we have con- 
sulted, including those by Helmholz, Tyndall, 
Deschanel, Bartlett, and Radau, insufficient 
and generally wrong statements regarding 
the behavior of the wind in the mouths of 
organ-pipes while producing musical sound. 
As it is probable such statements will be 
accepted by many readers, in preference to 
any arguments that may be advanced in these 
Articles, we shall be careful to give them 
verbatim: our aim is Truth. 

We venture to think, and, indeed, hope, 
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that some of the mistakes in this direction 
made by the Professors of Acoustics are 
largely due to the experimental pipes fur- 
nished them by the makers of acoustical 
apparatus favorable to the one-sided dem- 
onstrations in the lecture-room. It would 
never do in a lecture on the wave-theory of 
sound to use apparatus that would tend to 
refute it; accordingly, the acoustician’s organ- 
pipes are cunningly made, in form and 
dimensions, to support the lecturer’s argu- 
ments: and subsequently the arguments and 
particulars of the pipes find their way into 
the text-books on sound, and are accepted, 
as scientific gospel, by those, who will not 
use their own brains, or do their own in- 
vestigating. It was during our construction 
and voicing of the wood pipes of our own 
organ, that the absurdity of the text-book 
theory of sound-production in labial organ- 
pipes became so obvious, that we felt dis- 
posed to throw, in disgust, Tyndall’s work, 
“Sound,” into the fire; as, later, an equally 
disgusted investigator absolutely did. 

For the present the teachings of these 
popular text-books may be left, and mention 
made of the works of two men who have 
carefully studied and practically demon- 
strated the actual conditions and operations 
of organ-pipes while producing musical 
sounds. The first of these investigators was 
the late Hermann Smith, of London, the 
author of “Sound in the Organ and in the 
Orchestra,” and other cognate works, to 
which reference will frequently be made in 
these Articles. The second authority, whose 
practical investigations and instructions lie 
in a somewhat different direction; namely, 
the art of voicing and special tone produc- 
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tion. in organ-pipes, is the distinguished 
artist aiid writer on the subject, the Reverend 
Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A., of London, 
the author of “Studies in Organ Tone,” and 
“Modern Organ Stops,” to which reference 
will have to be made in the course of the 
following remarks. The former authority 
was the first investigator to solve the prob- 
lem of how an organ-pipe creates musical 
sound; and to him must be given the credit 
of the first answer to the question over which 
all the learned writers of acoustical text-books 
had ignomeniously blunderéd. And it is a 
source of pleasure, even by our puny efforts, 
to help to establish the name of Hermann 
Smith where it deserves to be in the litera- 
ture of the Organ. 

It seems remarkable that throughout the 
many works on organ matters that have been 
written, since the times of Praetorius (1615) 
and Bédos de Celles (1766), by organ ex- 
perts in Germany and France, and the few, 
of less value, that have been written in 
England, absolutely no attempts have been 
made to describe the manner in which organ- 
pipes produce musical sounds. Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins, the author of the first and long 
considered most important treatise on organ 
eonstruction and tonal appointment written 
in the English language, says absolutely 
nothing on the subject. It would seem that 
all the writers alluded to, either looked upon 
the subject as of little importance, or as 
one too deep to be fathomed by them; and, 
accordingly, a proper one to be left to the 
profound conception of the learned pro- 
fessors of the Science of Acoustics to be set 
forth in their text-books. So one finds it in 
the muddled state in these learned scientific 
treatises. It was left to one deep thinker, 
who, fortunately, was neither a Professor 
of Acousties, nor an organ-builder or expert, 
to discover by analogical reasoning, and by 
direct experimental tests, the true manner 
in which compressed air in an organ-pipe 
generates musical sound. To Hermann 
Smith, and to him alone, must be credited 
this instructive and important discovery. 

Before entering on the consideration of 
the true method of sound production, it is 
desirable that the false methods, so sapiently 
conceived by great acousticians and popular 
teachers, shall be clearly set forth. For- 
tunately, for the limited space at our 


disposal, it will not require a lengthy dis- 
sertation to cover this side of our subject. 
As the work entitled “Sound,” by Pro- 


fessor John Tyndall, D.C.L., LL.D. F.R.S., 
is the best known text-book on the Science 
of Acousties in the English language; and 
as one is assured, in its Preface, that it deals 
“with the immovable truths of Acoustics,” its 
dogmatie assertions may properly be first 
considered here. On page 181, of the fourth 
edition, the Professor says :— 


“There are various ways of agitating the 
air at the ends of pipes and tubes so as to 
throw the air-columns within them into 
vibration. In organ-pipes this is done by 
blowing a thin sheet of air against a sharp 
edge. . . This thin air current breaks against 
the sharp edge [of the upper lip of the pipe 
mouth] and there produces a fluttering 
noise, and the proper pulse of this flutter 
is converted by the resonance of the pipe 
above into a musical sound.” 


With our present knowledge, it is difficult 
to understand how a scientific investigator 
could be content to see such a passage in 
print under his name. Regarding it, Her- 
mann Smith remarks: “Professor Tyndall, 
following Helmholtz, puts forth a theory of 
a promiscuous assembly of pulses, fluttering 
and clamouring at the lip of the pipe, one 
of which, out of a thousand or so, it selects, 
and that periodic pulse is installed as the 
reigning pitch of the pipe. This elegant 
fancy of a selective pitch, is a fair seeming 
explanation, and under the commanding 
name of this popular writer is generally 
accepted, for nothing better had been pre- 
viously devised in the laboratory of the 
philosophers; yet the study of the organ- 
pipe as it is, in every mood of its behaviour, 
makes the theory quite untenable. Not too 
strictly interpreting an identity in expres- 
sion, there yet remains an implied choice or 
selective preference which is not in any sense 
borne out by the teachings of experience. 
In practise there is nothing, adventitious,— 
the artist has some prescience of the powers 
that are to work his will. The pipe is a 
mechanism designed to a precise intent, 
which it fulfils: it speaks but as it must. 
There is no selective power, for the hand 
that fashions it, ordains.” 

There are certain conditions in Tyndall’s 
theory that are not alluded to in the quota- 
tion just given, but which are of great 
importance. It would seem, according to his 
theory, that it is essential for the “thin air 
current” to break against “the sharp edge” 
of the upper lip of the pipe mouth. This 
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condition clearly implies that it is absolutely 
necessary, for sound production that the lip 
has a sharp edge. This is only requisite in 
certain pipes producing special qualities of 
tone, under certain conditions; for in many 
others, very thick and blunt lips are required 
for the production of beautiful musical 
sounds. Again, be it said, if the “air eur- 
rent” is directed and “breaks against” the 
edge of the upper lip, no musical sound, if 
any sound at all, can possibly be produced. 
This fact alone goes to prove the superficial 
character of Tyndall's investigations, and 
his ignorance of organ-pipe construction 
beyond the samples furnished by the 
acoustical instrument makers to support, so 
tar as possible, the untenable wave theory. 
On this subject, Smith remarks: “It is 
noticeable that we generally find that the 
experiments made by scientific men are with 
small pipes, eight or twelve inches in length, 
made for them by organ-builders,—nature 
dressed up for the occasion, and tutored to 
play a part. From such experiments de- 
ductions are made to cover a system, and 
they ean scarcely under the conditions be 
cther than faulty. It is only when we range 
over an organ factory, and examine of set 
purpose all sorts and sizes of pipes, that we 
discover the largness and divergence from 
theory, and recognize the startling amount 
of faets that are left unaccounted for by 
very learned investigators.” 

Turning now to the pages of Professor 
A. Privat Deschanel’s “Natural Philosophy,” 
as translated by Professor J. D. Everett, of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, a highly esteemed 
text-book,.we find the following passage in 
which an attempt is made to account for the 
musical sound produced by the organ- 
pipe :-- 


“The air from the bellows arrives through 
the conical tube at the lower end [the pipe- 
foot], and, before entering the main body 
of the pipe has to pass through a narrow 
slit, in issuing from which it impinges on 
the thin end of the wedge placed directly 
opposite, called the lip. The lip is itself 
capable of vibrating in unison with any note 
lying within a wide range, and the note 
which is actually emitted is determined by 
the resonance of the column of air in the 
pipe.” 


To this ridiculous misstatement of what 
actually takes place at the mouth of a pipe 
while speaking, it is difficult to find tem- 


perate words of comment; accordingly, we 
prefer to give those employed by Smith. He 
says: “This is orthodox science. It might 
reasonably be termed inferential physics, 
for the statements are so perversely at 
variance with facts that it is not possible that 
the writer can have attempted to ascertain 
still less to have demonstrated—that the facts 
are as asserted. Practical experience affirms 
that the lip of the organ-pipe does not 
vibrate: press it with the hand, or hold it 
in a vice to deaden the assumed vibration, 
and you will not destroy the note, or inter- 
fere with the continued sounding of the 
pipe.” It is difficult to follow the workings 
of the so-called philosophical mind in such 
matters as these: common-sense reasoning 
seems absent, and unsupported conclusions 
are rashly arrived at, as in the present case. 
It would seem certain that neither Tyndall 
nor Deschanel ever visited the pipe-making 
departments of an organ factory; or, indeed, 
ever examined organ-pipes beyond the ex- 
perimental ones, specially made to accord 
with the hypothesis taught. Had Deschanel 
known that pipes were made with hard oak 
lips, half-an-inch thick, and devoid of a 
sharp or thin edge of any sort, he surely 
would have hesitated before asserting that, 
to produce sound, the lip of a pipe had to 
vibrate under the weak impact of a thin 
stream of compressed air. The idea is 
ridiculous. 

We may now direct attention to what the 
great German scientist, Professor Helmholtz, 
says on the present subject. After describ- 
ing the formation of a pipe as a tube con- 
taining a “resonant body of air,” having a 
“mouth hole where it is blown, terminating 
ina sharp lip,’ and an “air chamber or 
throat into which the air is first drawn from 
the bellows, and whence it can only escape 
through the narrow slit which directs it 
against the edge of the lip:” the Professor 
continues: “Any air chamber can be made to 
give a musical tone just like organ pipes, . . 
. provided they have a sufficiently narrow 
opening, furnished with somewhat projecting 
sharp edges, by directing a thin flat stream 
of air across the opening and against its 
edges. 

“These edges are the source of the musical 
tone. The directed stream of air breaking 
against the edges, generates a peculiar hiss- 
ing or rushing noise, which is all we hear 
when the pipe does not speak, or when we 
blow against the edges of a hole in a flat 
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plate instead of a pipe. The narrower the 
opening and the stronger the blast, the high- 
er will be this noise of the wind. Such a 
noise, as we have already found, may be 
considered as a mixture of several in- 
harmonie tones of nearly the same pitch. 
When the air chamber of the pipe is brought 
to bear upon these tones its resonance 
strengthens such as correspond with the 
proper tones of that chamber, and makes 
them predominate over the rest, which this 
predominance conceals. Hence in all such 
pipes we always hear the tone accompanied 
more or less distinetly by a rush of wind 
and this gives a peculiar character to its 
quality.” 

This dogmatic description seems plausible ; 
and in the philosophic mind of the believer 
in the popular theory of acoustics it may 
be accepted as scientific gospel, especially as 
it emanates from a man whose views on 
matters of musical sound are accepted as 
truth by the teachers of Acoustics. Yet, so 
far as it is concerned with the production of 
sound in labial organ-pipes, it is absolutely 
at variance with everything that actually 
takes place in the mouth of a pipe while 
speaking; as will be detailed later on. It 
is plain to see whence Tyndall got his ideas 
regarding his “fluttering noise,” and how 
“the proper pulse of this flutter is converted 
by the resonance of the pipe above into a 
musical sound.” It is a striking instance 
of the blind following the blind. 

Again, we find Professor Ball blindly fol- 
lowing Helmholtz. He briefly remarks: “In 
all’ wind instruments one of the most im- 
portant parts is the mouth or opening. The 
most simple is such as we find in flutes and 
the generality of organ-pipes; it is repre- 
sented by the whistle. The wind strikes up- 
on the lip of the mouth with a rustling that 
may be considered as a medley of feeble 
sounds. The column of air in the pipe 
strengthens some of these by a sympathetic 
resonance, and these are the harmonics the 
pipe will utter.” 

More examples could be given of the views 
held by the great investigators and experi- 
mentalists in the Science of Acoustics; but, 
as they all seem to follow each other more or 
less blindly, and use almost the same: lan- 
guage in their learned text-books, it is un- 
necessary, for our present purpose, to make 
further quotations from their scientific 
writings. But before leaving this introduc- 
tory portion of our subject, we may, by 


way of a brief reply to the dogmatic 
assertions in the quotations given, briefly 
state, in an equally dogmatic manner, what 
does not obtain in the mouth of an organ- 
pipe while producing musical sound. 


1, That for the production of musieal 
sound in a labial organ-pipe it is not 
essential that the upper lip of the 
mouth shall be either thin or have a 
sharp edge. The direct contrary of 
such a treatment is desirable in certain 
pipes. 

II. That no vibration of the upper lip of 
the mouth of the pipe is caused by the 
wind-stream while the pipe is speaking. 
Absolute rigidity is essential for steady 
speech. 

Ilf. That a pipe will not produce a musical 
sound if the wind-stream is directed 
straight against the edge of the upper 
lip of the mouth. 

IV. That the wind-stream does not produce 
a fluttering noise at the edge of the 
upper lip of the pipe-mouth, at any 
time or under any proper conditions. 

V. That the musical sound of an organ- 
pipe is not caused by a sympathetic 
resonance of certain members of a 
medley of feeble sounds at the lip of 
the pipe, as gratuitously assumed by 
Ball. 


Leaving for the present the region of 
scientific speculation; and before entering 
upon the serious consideration of the actual 
methods of sound-production and tonal col- 
oration in many forms of organ-pipes; it is 
desirable that the reader of these Articles 
should be made familiar with the general 
formation and terminology of the several 
important parts of representative wood and 
metal labial pipes. For this purpose we 
have prepared the accompanying Plate I. 

In Figure 1 is given the Longitudinal 
Section through the lower and speaking 
portion of a wood labial pipe of the FLure 
family; and in Figure 2 is given a Front 
View of the pipe, showing its mouth. At 
A, in Figure 1, is the pipe-foot, through 
which the pipe-wind from the wind-chest 
enters the portion of the pipe, B, called the 
throat, which is formed, as shown, in the 


block C. The upper edge of this block © 


forms the lower lip of the mouth; and for 
this important office the block is either faced 
with some close-grained hardwood, as in- 
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dicated by close section-lining, or is made 
entirely of it, as in small treble pipes. The 
upper surface of the block is here shown 
flat and horizontal, but it assumes different 
forms in pipes in which it influences the 
production of special tones: these forms will 
be shown in subsequent Articles. D is the 
back of the pipe, commonly made, along 
with the sides, of some straight grained 
wood, such as white pine, larch, or spruce: 
these extend throughout the length of the 
pipe, generally without any special treat- 
ment. E is the front of the pipe, in which 
the mouth F is formed as shown. In 
properly and artistically made pipes, the 
front is formed, either entirely or partly, of 
some close-grained hardwood, such as maple 
or mahogany. In large pipes the hardwood 
is usually confined to the part in which the 
mouth is formed. In the usual commercial 
crgan-building, no hardwood is used in large 
pipes: every possible expedient to save 
money is resorted to. G is the upper lip of 
the mouth, formed, as shown, by sloping the 
front on its outer surface. This form is 
termed the direct mouth; and is that com- 
monly adopted in wood pipe formation. 
H is the cap, made of hardwood, in which is 
formed the wind-way or so-called “flue,” as 
indicated; through which the all-important 
wind-stream, or “air-stream-reed,” as Smith 
very properly calls it, issues from the throat 
and is directed across the mouth. The cap 
is formed as shown, adjusted accurately with 
respect to the lower lip, and screwed to the 
block and sides of the pipe. In Figure 2 
is shown the cap and the formation and pro- 
portions of the mouth. The lower lip, with 
its nicking appears above the cap. Nicking 
is, in certain wood pipes, formed on the lip 
only, and, in others, on both cap and lower 
lip. Although its influence in tone pro- 
duction has not been definitely settled, and 
the question has been avoided by writers on 
the organ, attempts, = ~gested by studious 
observation, will be ..ade in subsequent 
Articles to hypothetically account for its in- 
fiuence on the wind-stream and, consequently 
on tone-production. 

In Figure 3 is given the Longitudinal 
Section through the lower and speaking 
portion of an imitative-toned FLUTE pipe. 
The difference between it and the ordinary 
form, shown in Figure 1, obtaining in the 
depressed block C, which forms an air- 
pocket under the lower lip 1, of the mouth 
F; and the mouth, which is formed on the 
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inside of the front, placing the upper lip G 
flush with the outer surface of the front. 
The mouth so formed is called the inverted 
mouth, to distinguish it from the ordinary 
direct mouth. The cap H has the wind-way 
formed on it, as indicated; and on it alone, 
commonly, is nicking executed, when any 
is used in this class of pipe. 

As it is very desirable that readers who 
may be interested in matters relating to tone- 
production in organ-pipes, to the considera- 
tion of which the present series of brief 
Articles is devoted, should be well acquainted 
with the usual methods of pipe formation: 
we now direct attention to those of rep- 
resentative metal pipes, which differ con- 
siderably from those followed in wood pipe 
construction, as may be readily understood. 
For this purpose we have prepared the 
accompanying Plate II., in which are given 
Front Views and Sections of the principal 
portions of two typical forms of metal 
labial pipes. In Figure 1 are the lower 
and mouth parts of an organ pipe which, 
under the usual manner of voicing, yields 
what is considered Organ-tone, such as that 
of the Diarasons. A is the pipe-foot, which 
receives the pipe-wind, through the bore or 
foot-hole B, from the wind-chest on which 
the pipe is planted. C is the languid; the 
front beviled edge of which in association 
with the lower lip of the mouth D, forms 
the wind-way or flue. The thin beviled edge 
commonly receives the nicking, as indicated 
in the Front View. The upper lip E is 
treated in different ways as it slightly affects 
the quality of the tone produced. F F are 
the ears, formed of the pipe-metal, commonly 
applied to the mouths of pipes of this class, 
except those of very small size. G is the 
lower portion of the body of the pipe. Fig- 
ure 2 is a Transverse Section cut through 
the mouth of the pipes. The nicking is 
shown on the beviled edge of the languid 
C. Figure 3 is the Front View, showing 
the mouth and its treatment. 

Figure 4 is the Longitudinal Section of 
the lower and upper portions of a covered 
or stopped pipe, which yields unimitative 
Flute-tone, or, in other and more expressive 
words, Covered Flute-tone, to distinguish it 
from the two other varieties, Open Flute- 
tone and Half-covered Flute tone. All of 
which will be ‘fully considered in future 
Articles. “A is the pipe-foot, as described in 
Figure 1. C is the languid, treated pre- 
cisely as that previously described along 
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with the lower lip of the mouth D. The 
beviled edge of the languid receives the 
nicking, as indicated in the Front View. 
G is the lower portion of the body of the 
pipe, and H is the upper end of the same 
in which is the stopper I, formed of wood, 
cased around the portion which enters the 
pipe with a layer of soft cork. This moves 
airtight and freely in the pipe for tuning. 
Figure 5 is the Front View of the lower and 
upper portions of the pipe, showing the 
mouth and its nicked languid and general 
treatment. - 


The preceding particulars and attendant 
quotations put the reader in possession of 
the utmost that the world’s greatest lights in 
the Science of Acoustics have accomplished 
by way of explaining how musical sounds 
are produced in labial organ-pipes: and 
these particulars are followed by an outline 
of the formation of wood and metal labial 
pipes; and the technical nomenclature of all 
their constituent parts; so that he will be 
able to properly follow all that will be 
treated of and illustrated in the subsequent 
Articles. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Organ Architect 


A Defense of the Builder’s Rights Against the Unintentional Aggressor 
By ERNEST L. MEHAFFEY 


CONSTANT bone of contention 

A among organ builders, organists, 

and purchasers, is the organ archi- 

tect question. At a recent meeting 

of the National Organ Builders Association 

the matter was discussed, and an editorial 

summing up the discussion appeared in The 

Diapason, which has ‘been reprinted and 

quite generally distributed around among 
organists and organ builders. 

The introduction of the organ architect 
question is usually the result of the feeling 
of the purchasers of an organ that they are 
not competent to intelligently judge the mer- 
its of the various specifications and builders 
who are bidding on the organ proposition. 
By the time the realtor, the lawyer, or the 
grocery-man who is chairman of the organ 
committee, have listened to three or four 
organ salesmen, they usually are ready to 
throw up their hands and ery quits. Then 
they begin to think about employing some- 
one who knows more about organs than they 
do, and behold the opportunity for the 
organ architect. 


Just who are the organ architects? Are 
they men who have had actual experience in 
the building and designing of organs? Are 
they authorities on tone production, and if 
so, what have they to show in proof of their 
ability to design and supervise the construc- 
tion of an organ? Have they made a study 
of sound, and its production? Do they 
accept the responsibility of building the 
organ, will their names be on the instrument 
so that others who may see and hear it will 
say, That is one of so-and-so’s organs? 


Organ builders have no quarrel whatever 
with organist and organ architects whose 
activities are limited to the specifications of 
an organ, and who are fair and above- 


NOTE: It would amount to hypocrisy for any to 
think the term Organ Architect could be used without 
the name of Mr. George Ashdown Audsley instantly 
arising. Mr. Audsley is capable of standing on the 
merit of his theories and practises alone and without 
support, so this note shall merely point out that the 
Editors, in printing the article by Mr. Mehaffey, are 
endeavoring not to attack the foundation upon which 
Mr. Audsley has so masterfully built, but to assist 
in the task of preventing those who would build upon 
Mr. Audsley’s foundation without having any foun- 
dation of competency on their own part to build 
upon. It is to the interests of every reader to co- 
operate in defending -the organ builder against the 
injustices the pretending ‘architects’ would inflict. 
—THE EDITORS 


board in all their dealings. Organ builders 
have a quarrel with organ “architects” who 
ARE NoT fair and above-board, and who, 
hearing of a church that is to build or buy 
an organ, shop around for a commission 
from the organ builder, and then represent 
themselves as disinterested experts who 
will give everybody a fair hearing. 

Let us not say that this isn’t done, for it 
IS done, and any organ salesman or organ 
builder can tell of countless instances where 
he has submitted a price on a specification, 
and then been approached by some organist 
or “architect” with the ultimatum that he 
must “come across” or lose his chance to 
get the contract. 

How many “organ architects” are un- 
biased? Very few. Name the “architect,” 
and the builder can give vou the name of 
the company who will get the contract. 
Some “organ architects” are foxy enough to 
distribute their business among three or four 
builders, some specify only one company. 
An instance of this kind recently occurred 
in the middle West, where a church called in 
an “organ architect” for advice. Several 
high-grade companies were submitting fig- 
ures and all these with one exception met the 
approval of the “expert.” The one company 
that he objected to was black-balled on the 
grounds that the concern in question built 
only stock organs, that they had to go out- 
side of their organization when they wished 
to have an electric action for any of their 
work, and have it built for them, that the 
few organs of theirs that had been success- 
ful had been “accidents” and were due to 
the marvelous acoustics of the buildings in 
which they had been placed! The chairman 
of the committee became suspicious, and 
finally opened up and told this company’s 
representative of what had been said, with 
the result that every statement that this in- 
dividual had made regarding the company in 
question was proved to be absolutely false, 
and the company that was roasted got the 
contract. 

However, such occurences are not frequent. 
It is almost impossible, for any organist or 
organ architect to be absolutely unbiased. 
For one reason or another he is prone to 
favor certain companies above others. This . 
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may be due to past associations with the 
product of the builders, or it may be due to 
personal friendship with someone in the 
organization. Organ architects are only 
human, and have their likes and dislikes just 
as other people do. 

Another type of “organ architect” is the 
local repair man or tuner who works on 
various organs. He invariably is considered 
an expert on organ construction and tone 
quality, even though he may have had no 
factory training and experience whatever. 
Companies that maintain their own service 
and tuning departments are generally black- 
balled by the local osgan tuner, for the 
reason that naturally he will not favor giv- 
ing any contract to a builder who will look 
after the organ after it is installed. How- 
ever, there are many independent organ 
tuners who are unbiased, and who honestly 
give their best judgment in questions of this 
kind. 

Usually when an organ architect is called 
into consultation, all builders are invited to 
bid upon exactly the same specification. 
No two builders voice their organs alike, no 
two builders would suggest the same speci- 
fication for the same space or the same 
amount of money. The specifications on 
which all must bid is an expression of the 
personal likes and dislikes of the designer, 
and is not an expression of the individuality 
of the builder himself. Organ architects 
should allow the builders some lee-way in 
order to permit the individuality of his par- 
ticular type of work to be expressed in the 
organ. 

Another absurd detail that bothers build- 
ers is the extremes to which an architect will 
go in making up a specification. He will 
specify that certain pipes must be made of 
certain percentages of tin, that the scales 
shall be of certain sizes, that the wood shall 
be of a certain thickness, ete. This past 
week I figured on specifications from an 
“expert” who specified that the Diapasons 
should be of wood and metal, and that the 
Violin Diapason should be of wood. In an 
organ of about fourteen sets of pipes, a 32 
ft. Sub Bourdon has been specified—quinted 
from the Bourdon Pedal, the only Pedal 
register (independent) in the organ, the 
others being borrows from the manuals. If 
organ builders cannot be trusted to use good 
materials, correct scales, good specifications, 
make up an organ that will have good in- 
dividual voices and a good ensemble tone, 


then the organ business is in a sad state of 
affairs today. Do any well-known and 
reliable builders have to be told how they 
shall build an organ, and of what materials 
and scales? I do not think so; and I 
believe any builder will tell you that his best 
work has been done when he has been per- 
mitted to use his own ‘ideas in the building 
of the organ. 

Many organ architects insist that a clause 
be inserted in the contract stating that the 
organ shall be made satisfactory to the 
architect. How many times have builders 
been subjected to all kinds of* unnecessary 
expense to suit the whims of some “organ 
architect.” Recently in one of the largest 
ergans in the country the organist objected 
to certain registers. He told the erector 
about them. Two weeks later he came in, 
tried the stops, praised them highly, and 
complimented the company for meeting his 
ideals in their voicing. They had not been 
touched. 

This article is not intended in any way 
to arouse the antagonism of the organist of 
this country against the builders. It is 
written primarily to call the attention of 
organists to abuses which have crept into 
the organ industry, and to invite mutual co- 
operation. No organ builder objects to 
building his organ to a specification sub- 
mitted by an organist of repute, or an or- 
ganist who KNOows organs. However, all 
those who play an organ are not experts 
on organ construction or designing. There 
is the opportunity for the real expert, the 
organ builder, to combine his knowledge with 
the wishes of the organist in question, to 
mutually design an organ which shall suit 
both the builder and the purchaser. 

After all, the real responsibility for any 
organ rests squarely upon the shoulders of 
the organ builder. His is the name on the 
console, his is the work, his the voicing, he 
is the one to whom credit or blame will 
accrue, and the reputation and standing of 
his firm, and its prosperity, depend upon 
his work. Co-operate with the organ build- 
er, give him a chance, leave it to him to work 
out the details. Prosperity for the organ 
builders means prosperity for organists too. 
New organs demand good organists, good 
organists make a better living than ordinary 
players. Pull together, and the next twenty 
years will see the greatest development in 
the organ industry and in organ playing 
that this country has yet known. 
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Lexington Avenue Opera House Organ 


An Organ With a Builder’s Plan Behind It Built for the World’s Largest 
Buyer of Organs 


N UNUSUAL organ, to put it mildly, 
A has been designed for the Lexington 

Avenue Opera House, New York, by 
the Moller organization. It is divided, 
placed above the boxes at either side of the 
proscenium arch, the Great and Orchestral 
to the left, the Solo to the right. The instru- 
ment must give satisfaction in conjunction 
with orchestral work as well as in its solo 
work before the sereen where versatility and 
quick flashes of color are essential. Viewed 
in this light the borrowing is worthy of 
special study. 

The Pedal, it will be observed, is entirely 
extended from the manuals, giving five 16’ 
voices, each under expressive control, and 
each obtained from pipes of actual 16’ 
speaking length; though the designer is not 
opposed to using these 16’ pipes, so expen- 
sive to construct, for manual purposes as 
well if he wants them there for occasional 
use. True, our form of specification gives 
all the Pedal Organ pipe-work to the manu- 
als as a matter of uniformity and absolute 
accuracy in specification presentation; but 
the pipes of 16’ pitch are felt in the Pedal 
Organ when they are wanted there, even 
though not with the luxury of orchestral 
independence. 

The manual organs give 8’ registers as 
follows: 

6 Strings, 

9 Reeds and Brass, 

11 Diapasons and Flutes; 
and from them are borrowed for stops of 
pitches above 8’ unison: 

6 Strings, 

5 Reeds and Brass, 

16 Diapasons and Flutes; 
from all of which are derived 

8 Non-Unison harmonics. 

Turning to the individual manual divisions 
we find an unusual method of borrowing. 
Instead of mixing his organs hopelessly, the 
designer virtually keeps them separate and 
distinct. That is, the Great borrows only an 
8’ and 4’ flute and the 8’ Clarinet from the 
Orchestral, taking nothing from the Solo; 


and the Solo borrows nothing at all from 
any other division: and this plan eliminates 
one of the greatest draw-backs of the or- 
dinary unit system. On the Solo, for ex- 
ample, the designer presents 12 original tone 
colors—11 at 8’ and 1 at 4’ pitch—and from 
these twelve originals he presents sufficient 
stops to draw them thus: 


2—16’ 
7— 4 
1— 22%’ 
2— 2’ 
1— 136’ 


making a total of 12 additional pitches. 
Now if we object to the orchestral bassoon- 
ist’s having at his right hand the double- 
bassoon, so that he may play it instead of 
the bassoon at his left hand for occasional 
variety or richness, we will not approve of 
this system; but if an orchestra cannot afford 
two players, is it not much better to have 
one player and two instruments than to have 
but one player and one instrument? 

The Orchestral Organ is similarly con- 
fined to its own registers for duplicate stops 
and to the Great, from which latter it bor- 
rows for 7 stops—again for the sake of 
quick variety in the strenuous demands of 
theater organ work. 

The Strings of both Great and Solo are 
made available, by fixed pistons in the shape 
of stop-tongues, on the Orchestral Organ, 
and a device is ready at hand to silence all 
strings on the Great and Solo Organs and 
everything excepting strings on the Orches- 
tral, so that, without greatly disturbing the 
stop-tongues, the player is able to mass a 
string accompaniment on the Orchestral for 
any combination or voice he may desire to 
use on either of the other two manual or- 
gans without the strings on those manuals 
sounding, whether or not they happen to be 
drawn there, in fact a string Selective- 
Cancel: 

The instrument is commended to the 
student of organ design as worthy of detailed 
scrutiny. The designer has been clever 
enough to compete boldly with the unit in- 
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dustry without falling into the trap that 
has thus far been a vicious snare to the pro- 
gress of art in expressive organ playing. 
Our specifications are in accord with the 
principles announced on page 406 of 
Volume 6, and are corrected to facts and 
figures vouched for by the builders. 

The instrument has special importance 
because its designers had special ideas in 
mind for the creation of something some- 
what different from the ordinary organ. 
Certain points of the specifications have al- 
ready been commented upon. As for indi- 
vidual voicing, special importance attaches to 
three of the reeds, the French Horn, 
French Trumpet, and English Horn—won- 
derfully smooth and rich in quality. And 
one of the best features of the instrument 
is that it ean be heard. It was not built 
under a bushel or behind a ton of rock but 
was located right out in the auditorium 
where it has a chance. 

For the opening demonstration, Mr. Rollo 
Maitland of Philadelphia was brought to 
New York and played to an exclusive assem- 
bly of Loew theater organists. Mr. Mait- 
land’s purpose was to show the concert 
possibilities of the organ and to inspire his 
hearers with the possibilities of their seven- 
day-a-week posts. His handling of the in- 
strument was a credit to himself and _ his 
adaptability; he even ventured, almost, into 
the impossible job of trying to improvise a 
supposed accompaniment to a “Krazy Kat” 
comedy, which he had never even seen, 
because his audience requested it. Until 
another attempted jazz, and did it with 
credit, on the new organ, Mr. Maitland had 
kept to the classics and “legitimate” music, 
but at this incentive he turned to jazz and 
even excelled his instigator. 

The instrument is equipped with many 
traps, which, properly softened down, and 
used not too liberally, will add greatly to its 
versatility in the theater. Mr. Maitland 
used some of them with fine effect—and 
finished his program with a part of the Bach 
Passacaglia, played on the spur of the 
moment from memory—how many church or 
concert organists who frown upon the theater 
could equal the feat? 

The console is on an elevator and can be 
submerged or crowned king, at the will of 
the player, with permission of the house 
manager. The theater itself is surprisingly 
elegant and comfortable, one of the most 
delightful houses in the city and well worthy 
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of a place in the heart of Broadway. Of 
course it was built for the presentation of 
opera, and when the opera interests were 
ready to give up their fruitless labors, the 
Loew interests took the house and turned it 
into. a motion picture theater. 

The divided organ is so planned that the 
organist has on each side of the auditorium 
an equal body of organ, the various registers 
on one side being matched with or con- 
trasted to definite registers on the other side. 
Antiphonal work is ideally possible. 

Mr. David W. Mordecai, director of music 
and conductor of the orchestra for the 
Lexington, was born in London of American 
parents who returned to this country when 
he was three years of age. He began violin 
study at the age of nine and gradually 
drifted into orchestral work, working with 
the Loew theaters for the past five years in 
Toronto, Washington, and New York. In 
Memphis he conducted the orchestra of 
twenty-two players before coming to the 
Lexington in January of this year. 

In the Lexington, the organ is the equal 
of the orchestra in expressiveness, for every 
pipe is under expression. And the builder 
deserves the credit of giving the player an 
additional bit of unusual mechanical equip- 
ment for his assistance in registration—the 
string Selective-Cancel. 

At the present .writing Mr. Marsh Me 
Curdy is the only organist by appointment, 
as his former associate is no longer with the 
Lexington. Mr. McCurdy’s field is jazz and 
popular music; his memory is good and he is 
clever in adapting himself to screen situ- 
ations: as a jazz player he deserves to rank 
with the best of the trick organists of the 
jazz school for his work is always musically 
delightful. This instrument, with its very 
favorable location, and its one excellent 
player, ought to be broadcasted over WHN. 


LEXINGTON AVENUE OPERA HOUSE 
New York City 


Builder: M. P. Motzer, Inc. 
Pereussion: DEAGAN 
Blower: Kinetic 10 h.p. 


We just learn that the Moller organization has 
enriched the instrument by adding three complete 
registers, a KINURA, a_ high-pressure VOX 
HUMANA, and a very keen high-pressure STRING, 
and also another set of ORCHESTRAL BELLS. This 
eliminates our usual summary, though it is now too 
late to correct the specifications. 
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PEDAL: V—. R— S12. B12. P—. 
1 32’ Resultant Nos. 65-L, 44-0. 
216’ Vion No. 15-G 

3:4 GrROSSFLOTE No, 65-L 

a TipiA Piena No. 18-G 

D . TistA CLausa No. 66-L 
Boek Bourpon No. 44-0 

7 8’ Gross Gampa No. 61-L 
8. Tibia Plena No. 18-G 
eae Bourdon No. 44-0 

10 16’ Tusa No. 34-G 

aD) és. OBoE No. 79-L 

12 8’ Tuba No. 34-G 


rs) 


b 


5 


GREAT: V 11. R11. 8 27. B 14. P 827. 
13 16’ Violin No. 15 

14 8’ DIAPASON—73 

| SOLO VIOLIN—97 

1G .. VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE—73 
a7 c. VIOLE CELESTE—41 t.c. 
18 . TIBIA PLENA—85 

aD: ex DOPPELFLOTE—73 

PO as CLARABELLA—73 

4 oe FLUTE CELESTE—61 t.e. 
Be ss Bocrpon No. 44-O 

23 4’ Diapason No. 14 

24 .. Violin No. 15 

me us Tibia Plena No. 18 

DS é. Clarabella No. 20 

foe Bourdon No. 44-0 

28 224’ String Twelfth No. 15 

29 2’ String Fifteenth No. 15 

30 III. Mixture Nos. 21, 49, 51 »° 
31 16’ Tuba No. 34 

32 English Horn No. 35 t.e. 

54 ee CLARINET No. 55-O t.e. 

34 8’ TUBA—85 

aD ss ENGLISH HORN—73 

0 ss FRENCH TRUMPET—73 
37 4’ Tuba No. 34 

A 8 CATHEDRAL CHIMES—-20 
B XYLOPHONE—37 


Bass Drum. 
Snare Drum 
Tympany Roll 
Triangle 
Cymbal 

Tom Tom 
Castanets 
Tambourine 
Sleighbells 
Thunder sheet 
Cymbal Crash 
Grand Crash 
Indian Block 
Song Birds (2) 


Chinese Gong 
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Tremulant 
Tremulant Orchestral String 


ORCHESTRAL: V 4. R 4. S 25. B 20. 


P 316. 

38 16’ Bourdon No. 44 

39 8’ Soro Viotin No. 15-G 

40 .. | VioLe v’OrCHESTRE No. 16-G 

| on VioLE CELESTE No. 17-G t.c. 

42 (8) Solo Strings Nos. 61, 62, 63, 64, 68. 

43 (8) Great Strings Nos. 13, 15, 16, 17, 

24, 28, 29. : 

44 8’ BOURDON—97 

45... FLAUTO TRAVERSO—73 

46 4’ Violin No. 15-G 

47 . Bourdon No. 44 

48 .. Flauto Traverso No. 45 

49 224’ Quint No. 44 

50 2’ String Fifteenth No. 15-G 

DL... Bourdon No. 44 

52 134’ Tierce No. 44 (54 notes) 

53 16’ Vox Humana No. 57 t.e. 

54 8’ Tusa No. 34-G 

55. CLARINET—73 

56. EnGuisH Horn No. 35-G 

<3 AER VOX HUMANA—73 

— (8) “Orchestral Oboe” (Syn.) Nos. 

40, 49. 

— (8) “Saxaphone” (Syn.) Nos. 19, 55 

58 4’ English Horn No. 35-G 
Tremulant 
Tremulant Orchestral String 
Tremulant Sos! String 

C 8 CONCERT HARP—49 (C-ce‘4) 

D 4’ Concert Harp (From C) 

E “Glockenspiel” No. C 

F “Orchestral Bells” No. C 

p Snare Drum 

q Castanets 

r Tambourine 

s Sleighbells 


t Indian Block 


‘SOLO: ‘V 13. R13. S 27: P 978. 

59 16’ Tibia Clausa No. 66 

60 8’ STENORPHONE—73 

G1... GROSS GAMBA—73 

G2): GROSS GAMBA CELESTE—61 
t.c. (+No. 61) 

i ee VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE—73 

64 .. VIOLE CELEST E—6l1 tc. 
(sharp) 

65 .. GROSSFLOTE—85 

66 TIBIA CLAUSA—97 

67 ss CONCERT FLUTE—73 

68 4’ Viole d’Orchestre No. 63 

69 Tibia Clausa No. 66 

70 FLUTE HARMONIQUE—73 
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(; Concert Flute No. 67 
72 224’ Quint No. 66 . 


73 2’ Tibia Clausa No. 66 

74 .. Flute Harmonique No. 70 
75 134’ Tierce No. 66 (54 notes) 
76 16’ Oboe No. 79 

77 8’ CORNOPEAN—73 

78... FRENCH HORN—73 
ae OBOE—85 

80 .. VOX HUMANA—73 

81 4’ Cornopean No. 77 

$2 .. Oboe No. 79 

3 .. Vox Humana No. 80 

G 8’ CONCERT MARIMBA—49 


H .. Marimba (Single Stroke) No. G 

Tremulant 

Tremulant Solo String 
COUPLERS 

PEDAL GREAT OrcH. SoLo 

4’ G GOS O s 
8” GOS GOS Os Os 
16’ Os O SS) 


COMBINATION PISTON: P 6. G 6. O 6. 
S 6. T 4. 
PEDAL ACCESSORIES: 
REVERSIBLES: G-P. O-P. 
CrESCENDOS: Great and Orch. Solo. Reg. 


The Loew Music System 


How Ernst Luz Manages the Complicated Routine of Orchestral Scores and 
Film Circuits 


HE Loew circuit of theaters comprises 
about 110 houses, of which 42 are in 
New York City. At the head of the 
organization is Mr. Marcus Loew, and next 
under him in the management of the business 
is Mr. Nicholas M. Schenck. But the music 
of all Loew theaters is in charge of Mr. 
Ernst Luz—and it is perhaps the truth that 
no other man in the world has so big a task 
in supplying music for theaters. 

Mr. Luz was born in Allentown, Pa., Feb. 
15th, 1878, and by the time he had reached 
his 13th year he had acquired his first 
position as a musician—that of trumpeter 


in the old Niblo’s Garden, New York. Mr..: 


Luz does not play the organ, but he does 
play trumpet, cornet, French horn, flute, 
viola, and piano, and it was through his 
work as pianist-conductor that he graduated 
to his present post at the head of the music 
interests of the Loew theaters. In 1909 Mr. 
Luz first took up the work of photoplay 
music and on March 24th, 1911, he took his 
first appointment with Mr. Loew—that of 
pianist-conductor in the Broadway Theater, 
New York, the first legitimate house to turn 
to pictures. By the end of the year he had 
been given full charge of the music of 5 
Loew houses, and early in 1912 he was ap- 
pointed to his present post in charge of the 
music of all Loew theaters. For 18 months 
prior to this Mr. Luz had been Music Editor 
for Motion Picture News. Since taking his 


present duties he has never been in actual 
harness in any theater, though he sometimes 


personally conduets special exhibitions and 
press presentations. 

Mr. Luz works under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. N. M. Schenck, who is the 
General Manager of the Loew’s Inc. Thea- 
ters, and it was through his interest in the 
Music Department and zealous cooperation 
that this music department, as well as the 
development of the use of organs in picture 
and vaudeville theaters, was made possible. 
A prominent musician in the New York 
theater world says. 

“Mr. Mareus Loew, Mr. Nicholas M. 
Schenck, and Mr. Ernst Luz were the 
pioneers in placing organs in picture and 
vaudeville theaters; the results of their early 
experiments are now reflected in the present 
importance of music by organ and orchestra 
in photoplay theaters charging a moderate 
admission.” 

For the management of the Loew music 
business Mr. Luz requires a staff of nine 
assistants and a library so vast as to give 
the imagination a jolt. Two large ledgers 
are required to index all the different works, 
and each work is represented in the. library 
with anywhere from a dozen to two dozen 
complete orchestral scores. At. present he 
and his staff send out 167 scores every week, 
complete and ready for actual performance. 
With these scores go the actual films, and 
an unusual Film Index—we may call it a 
Film Index for want of a better term. 

This Index is worth a little thought. 
When Mr. Luz, or his assistant Mr. Herbert, 




















MR. ERNST LUZ 


Who heads a gigantic program of score-making for the Loew Theaters of 
America and has developed a simple but rigid system of managing a most com- 
plicated music business 
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views a picture for the purpose of scoring, 
he does not attempt to select on the spur of 
the moment thirty or forty pieces from a 
library of fifty thousand scores. He does 
something more sensible: he indexes the 
moods of the film as the story is unwound 
before him. The result is that when a con- 
ductor or organist looks through his Film 
Index he does not have the slightest idea 
of what the story is, but he does know what 
the moods are—knows absolutely, for Mr. 
Luz and Mr. Herbert do not index roughly, 
they index minutely for detail. Thus: 

Odd Heavy Romantic xx 

Heavy Legato Romantic, not noisy, 
pathetic, xxx 

Heavy Legato 
pathetic, xx 

etc. ete. 
And the reader knows from the abbreviations 
used just what kind of music will fit the story 
as Mr. Luz interprets it, and that the first 
and third scenes indexed above will last 
about three minutes each, and the middle 
one about four or five. And it is then up 
to the Luz Staff of assistants to find the 
kind of music required, write it in the Film 
Index and hand it to Mr. Luz for approval. 

The next step is the taking of the music 
from the innumerable shelves—where it is 
catalogued with infinite care, a story too 
involved to be told here—assembling it, piece 
by piece, in the exact order of the Film 
Index, and getting it ready for shipment, 
with full particulars as to the exact circuit 
that particular film is to follow. And it 
follows it absolutely, though the completed 
plan may have been mapped out six months 
in advance. And this method also works 
out to remove from circulation six months 
prior to a special feature every piece of 
music to be used in it—which avoids. un- 
pleasant repetitions of the same _ pieces. 
The return of the music is treated with the 
same eare. It is a sorry plight a conductor 
finds himself in if he returns for a second 
time a complete score the various parts of 
which are not arranged in the absolute and 
invariable order established by the Luz 
System. For example, if an organ part 
should happen to be placed out of sequence, 
or a Romance find itself following instead 
of preceding a Dance of the Flowers or 
whatever, the guilty conductor gets a note; 
on a second offense he gets another; on the 
third he hunts a new job. 

System? Absolutely rigid, for it is the 


Romantic, forboding, 


only way 167 complete scores can be handled 
for periods of half a vear, with a six-weeks 
run for most of them, and still be kept 
track of in a library of multitudes of scores. 
The bill for new music to be added to the 
library is about $1,500. monthly, which goes 
for “legitimate” music, as 95% of all popu- 
lar jazz numbers are received gratis. The 
good music is kept on file, but the popular 
and jazz numbers are almost invariably 
thrown out after a six- or twelve-month run. 

Special feature scores are sometimes bound 
in book form—one such, nicely bound in 
flat-opening volumes, attractive to handle, 
made a pile that looked as though it con- 
tained several hundred large books. Or- 
ganists are not required to follow the score 
absolutely when they have sufficient ver- 
satility to make one of their own for special 
parts of the picture. 

Mr. Luz employs upward of 600 orchestral 
musicians and 200 organists, of which almost 
a hundred are in New York City—figure out 
his monthly aggregate pay checks to or- 
ganists for yourself. And he has on file a 
waiting list of half a hundred or a hundred 
organists who are willing to have a share in 
these monthly pay checks just as soon as an 
opening for them arrives. At one time Mr. 
Luz made it possible for organists to prac- 
tise on the organ, and even paid tuition for 
the most promising of them—though, beware, 
for that day is past. Mr. Luz has all the 
competent theater organists he needs now, 
and does not have to train up his own men 
and women. In the early days the theater 
pianist, largely a bluffer, was much superior 
to the trained organist; the former had a 
touch of showmanship and could entertain 
an audience for a half hour or six hours, 
while the average organist cared not a rap 
ahout entertaining anybody but himself, and 
his whole attitude toward the theater public 
was ‘that of the school-master who merely 
wanted to educate everybody and everything 
in sight. Result? The organist lost a 
golden opportunity, and is only regaining 
his chance now—-in this case opportunity 
came back and knocked again. 

Mr. Luz is a composer—had to be in the 
early days when he could not find real photo- 
play music on publishers’ shelves—and he is 
also a publisher—had to be for the same 
reason. He organized and owns the Photo- 
play Music Co., Ine., though he no longer 
composes to any extent. The first organist 
in his employ was Mr. Jacob Ehm who 
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played a little Estey reed “organ” in the 
Herald Square theater. To date Mr. Luz 
has specified and purchased upwards of 75 
organs—the newest and finest of which is 
in the Lexington Avenue Opera House. 
There is an organ in every Loew house and, 





MR. MARCUS LOEW 


Originator and, practically, owner of the Loew 

Theater idea whose chain of entertainment houses 

reaches their millions every week with a message 
of joy and happiness 


unlike many other circuits, Mr. Luz employs 
two organists for each house. He has a 
force of eight organ repairmen, experts all, 
to take care of his 42 organs in New York. 

All of which offers, we believe, a brief 
summary of the most extensive practical 
music-performance business in the world. 
And there are about 200 organists on the 
inside drawing pay checks. Mr. Luz en- 
deavors to be fair and square with all his 
musicians, and especially with his organists; 
but it is clear that to successfully maintain 
an equilibrium in the management of such 
an organization absolute rules and regula- 
tions must be made—and obeyed through- 
out the ranks. 


“T like an organist best,” says Mr. Luz, 
“when I can forget all about him—when his 
work is so satisfactory that it no longer re- 
quires my personal attention. An organist 
who never hears from me may think I have 
forgotten him—but it doesn’t mean that; it 


Pocrceneal 





MR. NICHOLAS M. SCHENCK 


General Manager of the Loew Theater enterprise 

who has supervised the expenditure for organs of a 

greater budget than perhaps any other man in the 
world 


only means that his work is satisfactory to 
me. And when it is necessary to lecture or 
reprimand or instruct an organist, it does 
not mean that I am greatly displeased— 
I’d get rid of him if IT were. It only means 
that I see possibilities in him that he is not 
making the most of, and I want to arouse 
the best that is in him.” 

Isn’t that fair enough? Isn’t that square 
and wholesome for the organ profession? 

The day of the educator in the theater is 
dead. It is the day of the entertainer—the 
entertainer who throws away his popular 
music after it is six months old—but keeps 
his classics! 
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Bach’s Choral Preludes 


For the Liturgical Year With an Index and Comments 
By ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


N THE realm of church organ literature there is nothing to rival 

| the peculiar interest of the Orgel-Buechlein — the forty-five 

Choral Preludes for the Liturgical Year, from the master of 
church music, John Sebastian Bach. 

In order to make the list and tabulation somewhat comprehen- 
sive, I have selected four of the most prominent editions of Bach’s 
works; vis. The Novello, Peters, Breitkopf and Hartel, and 
Augener. The Widor-Schweitzer Edition, published by Schirmer, 
has not been considered, as the Choral Preludes were not pub- 
lished; although the balance of Bach’s organ works has received ex- 
cellent consideration. 

A word or two about the individuality of each Edition might be 
in place. For my work at the College, I have for several years been 
collecting and cataloguing those old chorals which Bach has de- 
veloped into Choral Preludes, together with the English translation 
of the same. In the class work, the words of the choral and the har- 
monization of the melody were the basis of the study of the Choral 
Prelude, so that the inner meaning and symbolism which Bach so 
delights to portray in the Choral Prelude, is fully explained. For 
those who have not yet read Schweitzer’s wonderful biography of 
Bach in which he explains the musical language used by the great 
composer in the form of motives of joy, grief, lamentation, beatific 
peace, step motives etc., a revelation is in store, and I feel certain 
that a comprehensive study of this great biography of Bach by the 
organists of this country will open a new era of understanding and 
comprehension for the works of the great master. 

I had just begun to think of having the result of my investiga- 


tions published, when a little more completed, when I discovered an. 


edition embodying the very things which I had been working on; 
vis. the harmonization of each Choral by Bach himself, the Ger- 
man words of the Choral and an English translation of the same. 
This arrangement is found in the new addition to the Novello 
edition of Bach’s organ works, Volumes XV., XVI. XVIL, 
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XVIIL., XIX., and XX. Vol. XV. contains the Choral Preludes for 
the Liturgical year in correct order as arranged by Bach, each 
Choral Prelude being preceded by its Choral (harmonized) and 
words both German and English. This Volume is edited by Ivor 
Atkins and is invaluable to an earnest Bach student. If I 
mistake not, this edition must have been a direct inspiration of the 
Schweitzer work, on Bach, especially since Ernst Newman, the trans- 
lator of the Schweitzer work, writes the preface. Volumes XVL., 
XVII., XVIII, and XIX. contain the ‘‘Kighteen Chorals,’’ cor- 
rectly grouped, the ‘‘Six Schueber Chorals,’’ prepared by Bach for 
publication, the ‘‘Cathecism in Chorals’’ (large and small) and the 
miscellaneous Chorals. Vol. XX. contains the harmonization of 
every Choral upon which Bach has written a Choral Prelude, to- 
gether with English and German text. This is the plan which was 
outlined for the Widor-Schweitzer Edition but which unhappily - 
was never brought to publication. 

I give in the tabulation the names in German and English as 
given in the Novello Vol. XV. I also add several further English 
translations which I have found used at different times, although I 
am not sure that a complete translation of the Choral exists to fol- 
low this introductory line, as often the meter and the distribution 
of the accents are not properly placed; however I use it as perhaps 
some might recognize some particular Choral Prelude thereby. 

The Peters Edition, which comes in the first column, has 
grouped in Volume V. an alphabetical list of all but one of the 
Orgel-Buechlein and a number of other short Chorals, thereby losing 
all continuity and connection of the work as designed by Bach. 

The Breitkopf and Hartel edition Vol. VII. groups the Orgel- 
buechlein together but does not follow the Liturgical year as desired 
by Bach; it places them alphabetically instead. 

The Augener Edition Vol. VIII. contains most of these Chorals 
but without any order or sequence. This disregard of Bach’s 
design in the order of these Chorals has been, in my estimation, one 
of the main difficulties in the way of a very popular growth in the 
appreciation of them. They are without doubt the very essence 
of Bach’s productivity and are the open sesame of a fuller and 
deeper comprehension of the Master’s work. 

A word as to the wherefore of the order of the Choral Preludes 
might be of value here. The Choral Preludes Nos. 1 to 14 inclusive 
form the Christmas group, the order of the Chorals is that of their 
succession in the church year, it having been the custom to assign 
certain Chorals to certain Sundays. The 14 Christmas Chorals in 
their order form a miniature Christmas oratorio in Chorals. The 
Chorals 15, 16, and 17 are designed for the close of the year and the 
New Year; Nos. 18 and 19 for the Feast of the Purification. A small 
sketch of the Passion Music is contained in Nos. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 
and 26, although those designed by Bach to follow these, as the latter 
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part of the Passion, were not worked out. An Easter Oratorio is 
formed by Nos. 27 to 32 inclusive. Whitsuntide is represented by No. 
33 and from 34 to 45 inclusive are found Chorals for various pur- 
poses. In general it might be said that Bach selected these 
Chorals as being the most fruitful to express the symbolism in 
which he takes such extreme delight. 

A word might also be said in explanation of my tabulation. 
In the column under each edition the Roman numeral indicates the 
volume and the figure the order of the Choral in that particular 
volume. The Choral No. 35 sometimes appears in two versions as 
in the B. & H. Edition, thus causing a discrepancy in the number of 
Chorals usually given for the Orgel-Buechlein. No. 33 appears in 
Peters, only in an enlarged version, which Bach later composed. 
The version for the Orgel-Buechlein should contain only the first 
division of about 8 measures. 


Bach’s Choral Preludes for the Liturgical Year 
An Index by ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Peters Breitkopf Augener 


Novello and 
Vol. XV. Hartel } 
1. Nun Komm’ der Heiden Heiland V, 42 VII, 36 Viti, 4 


a—Come, Redeemer of Our Race 
b—Saviour of the Nations Come 
e—Come now, Savious of the Gentiles 
d—Now come, the Heathen’s Saviour 


. Gott, durch deine Gute, or Gottes Sohn Vv, 19 VII, 17 VIII, 19 
ist kommen 
a—Once He came in blessing 
b—The Son of God has come 
e—God’s Son is come 


3. Herr Christ, der ein’ge Gottes-Sohn or V, 22 VII, 19 VIII, 24 
Herr Gott, nun sei gepreiset 
a—O Thou, of God the Father 
b—Lord Christ, the only Son of God 
e—Lord Christ, God’s only Son 
4. Lob sei dem Allmachtigen Gott V, 38 Wii, 33 VIII, 10 


a—To God we render Thanks and Praise 
b—Praise be to Almighty God 


5. Puer Natus in Bethlehem V, 46 VII, 39 VIII, 25 
a—A Babe is born in Bethlehem 
ce—The Child, born in Bethlehem 


6. Gelobet seist du, Jesu Christ V,17 =VH,16 ~~ VIII, 39 
a—Now blessed be Thou, Christ Jesu 
b—All praise to Thee, Lord Christ Jesus 
e—Praised be Thou, O Jesus Christ 
d—Praise be to Thee, Jesus Christ 
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7. Der Tag, der ist so Freudenreich 


10. 


UG ES 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


1. 


18. 


19. 


_a—O Hail this brightest day of days 


b—On this most joyful day of days 
e—This day is a day of gladness 


. Vom Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her 


a—From Heaven above to Earth I come 
b—From highest Heaven I come 
c—From Heaven high, thence do I come 


. Vom Himmel kam der Engel schaar 


a—To Shepherds, as they watched by night 
b—From Heaven came down the Angelic host 
e—From Heaven comes the Angels’ choir 


In Dulei Jubilo 
a—Let us our homage shew 
b—Good Christian men rejoice 


Lobt Gott, ihr christen, allzugleich 
a—Let all together praise our God 
b—Oh praise the Lord with one accord | 
e—Praise God, oh ye Christians 


Jesu, meine Freude 
a—Jesu, my chief pleasure 
b-—Jesu, priceless treasure 
e—Jesu, Thou my joy 
d—-Jesus, my joy 


Christum wir sollen loben scon 

a—From east to west, from shore to shore 
b—Christ we praise in duty bound 

e—We must praise Christ 


Wir Christenleut 

a—Good Christian Men, rejoice to-day 
h--We Christians May rejoice to-day 
c—All we Christians 


. Helft mir Gottes gute preisen 


a—O join with me in praising 
b—Help me to praise God’s goodness 
c—Help us to glorify God 


Das alte Jahr vergangen ist 
a—The old year now hath passed away 
b—The old year is gone 


In dir ist freude 
a—-In Thee is Gladness 
b—In Thee is bliss 


Mit fried’ und freud’ ich fahr’ dahin 
a—In peace and joy I now depart 
b—In peace and gladness 


Herr Gott, nun schleuss den Himmel auf 
a--Lord God, now open wide Thy Hea,en 
b—Unfold the gates of Heaven, O Lord 
c—Lord God, open thine Heavens 
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O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig 
a—O Lamb of God all holy 
b—O Guiltless Lamb of God 


. Christe, du Lamm Gottes 


a—Lamb of God, our Saviour 
b—Christ Thou Lamb of God 


2. Christus, der uns selig macht 


a—See the Lord of Life and Light 
b—-Christ who makes us blessed 
e—Christ, Thou who bringeth Salvation 


23. Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stund 


a—When on the Cross the Saviour, hung 
b—When Jesus hung upon the Cross 
e—“As Jesus stood beside the Cross” (sic.) 


. O Mensch, bewein’ dein’ sunde gross 


a—O man thy grievous sins bemoan 
b—O man bewail thy heavy sin 
e—O man, bemoan thine fearful sin 


. Wir danken dir, Herr Jesu Christ, dass 


du fur uns gestorben bist 
a— We bless Thee, Jesus Christ our Lord 
b—We thank Thee, Lord Jesus Christ 


26. Hilf Gott, dass Mir’s gelinge 


a—Help, God, the formar of all things 
b—Help Lord, that I may conquer 
e—Help me, oh Lord 


. Christ lag in Todesbanden 


a—lIn death’s strong grasp the Saviour lay 
b—Christ lay in the bonds of death 


Jesus Christus, unser Heiland 
a—Jesus Christ our great Redeemer 
b—Jesus Christ, our Saviour 


. Christ ist erstanden 


a—“Christ is now rysen agayne” 
b—Jesus is risen 
e—Christ has risen 


. Erstanden ist der Heil’ge Christ 


a—tThe blessed Christ is ris’n to-day 
b—Christ the Lord has risen 
e—Holy Christ is risen, Alleluia 


31. Erschienen ist der herrliche Tag 


32. 


a—Ere yet the dawn hath fill’d the skies 
b—-The glorious Day has now arrived 
e—The glorious Day has dawned 
d—tThe beautiful Day has come 


Heut Triumphiret Gottes Sohn 
a—To-day Gods only-gotten Son 
b—To-day the Son of God Triumphs 
e—To-day Triumphs the Son of God 
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Komm, Gott, Schopfer, heiliger geist 
a—Come, O Creator Spirit blest 
b—Come God Creator, Holy Ghost 


34. Herr Jesu Christ, dich ze uns wend’ 


a—Lord Christ, reveal Thy holy face 
b—Lord Jesus Christ unto us turn’ 


5. Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier 


a—Blessed Jesu, at Thy Word 
b—Blessed Jesus, we are here 
c—Blessed Jesus, we stand here 


Dies sind die heil’gen zehn gebot’ 
a—That Men a godly life might live 
b—These ten are God’s most holy laws 
e— These are the holy ten commandments 


. Vater unser im himmelreich 


a—Our Father, Thou in heaven above 
b—Our ‘Father, Which art in heaven 


Durch Adam’s fall ist ganz verderbt 
a—When Adam fell, the frame entire 
b—Through Adam’s fa!l, mankind fell too 
e—By Adam’s Fall is quite corrupt 


Es ist Heil uns kommen her 

a—A saving Health to us is brought 
b—Now is Salvation come to us 
c—To us hath come Salvation 


Ich ruf zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ 
a—Lord, hear the voice of my complaint 
b—I ery to Thee, Lord Jesus Christ 
ce—I eall Thee, Lord Jesus 


In dich hab’ ich gehoffert, Herr 
a—In Thee, Lord, have I put my trust 
b—In Thee, I have hoped, oh Lord 


. Wenn wir in hochsten Nothen sein 


a—When in the hour of utmost need 
b—’Tis when we are in dire distress 
c—When we are in our greatest need 


Wer nur den Lieben Gott lasst walten 


-a—If thou but suffer God to guide thee 


44. 


45. 





b—He who relies on God’s command 
e—Who only lets the good God wield 


Alle Menschen mussen sterben 
a—Hark, a voice saith, All are mortal 
b—All mankind alike must perish 
c—All men must die 


Ach wie nichtig, ach wie Fluchtig 
a—O_ how cheating, O how fleeting 
b—O how futile, how mutile 

c—O how helpless, oh how fleeting 
d—Oh! how fugitive and vain 
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Tone-Production for Choristers 


Simple Tried and Proved Exercises that will Remedy the Most Common 
Defect of Church Music 
By ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


Lesson V. 


T SHOULD be remembered that there is always danger of 
falling into a mechanical repetition of exercises. It is, of 
course, necessary to repeat each exercise until it is mastered, 

but the natural tendency to a machine-like iteration should be 
particularly guarded against. Imagination should reinforce 
mental concentration and the psychology of each exercise should 
be fully understood and applied. To stimulate this union of 
imagination and concentration two important principles are 
here re-stated. 

First, the singer should always think of tone production as 
merely a sustained speech-act. If he really understands and 
applies this principle, he will watch to see that there is never 
any unnecessary and excessive muscular action in the mouth, 
particularly of the tongue and the muscles lying just above the 
larynx. He will really perceive what it is to recognize the fact 
that tone is NOT MADE in the mouth or throat but is caused by 
flowing breath and, therefore, is breathed out, all muscular effort 
being felt at the breathing muscles. Second, he should, at all 
times, be on guard to see that a sense of ease is felt everywhere 
—in mind as well as body—the act of singing being an un- 
obstructed response to the will-act. There will be no con- 
vulsive upward push at the instant of attacking the tone, which 
will be a firm, instantaneous flowing of the breath responding 
to a simple act of will rather than to a muscular contraction and 
push at the ribs. 

The understanding and application of these two principles 
demand nothing more than the intelligence possessed by all. 
They cover practically all the singing the average choir member 
is called upon to do. Advanced work in voice culture will 
demand their extension and supplementing in various ways, but 
made the basis for the use of the exercises here suggested they 
will not only develop excellent choristers but carry one well 
along the way to solo singing. 

The humming exercises of the previous lesson are peculiarly 
helpful in mastering these principles. The danger, which if 
permitted will result in positive injury to the tone, to be avoided 
in humming, is the tendency, which will usually show itself, to 
yield to the temptation to increase the vocal tone, invariably 
involving muscle action of the tongue, jaw, and throat. The 
student should be absolutely sure that he simply breathes the 
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bit of tone which is produced; he should recognize it as a 
made somewhat voeal. 
Yontinuing our practical work, follow the humming of ‘‘n’’ 
and ‘‘no’’ by ‘‘noo.’’ It may be better, sometimes, to precede 
o”’ by ‘‘noo.’? This combination of consonant and vowel 
produces vibration in both nares and at the lips. It causes the 
tone to become slightly more vocal than ‘‘n’’ alone, but not 
enough to incite to muscular effort, providing the student is 
watchful. The exercise should be carried from the lower pitch 
to as high as can be done without strain. 

Follow ‘‘noo’’ with ‘‘nee,’’ producing it in the same manner 
as ‘‘noo.’* This decidedly closed vowel sound, however, requires 
a somewhat changed position of the tongue, which should be 
slightly raised at the dorsum (just before the middle) the tip 
lying loosely against the lower front teeth. The jaw should be 
dropped loosely open. Behind the tongue there should not be 
felt the slightest indication of strain or push to get the tone 
out. The singer should be sure that he merely breathes the 
‘ee’’ to the front of the mouth past the lifted middle of the 
tongue. He should be content with the comparatively small 
tone which, at first, will result, finding his satisfaction in the 
fact that it is round in quality, free from pinched character, 
and flows freely forward. Practise will give steadily increasing 
control with accompanying increase in volume. What is likely 
to happen in early practise of this vowel is, that the tongue is 
lifted along its entire length and held stiffly with a set jaw, and 
a throat push will be used to get the vowel-sound past this 
obstruction. This manner of singing the exercise must be 
avoided. 

Carrying the idea of this lesson further, use as a final 
exercise, the following combination of vowels: 

Sing ‘‘ah-a (as in fate) -ee-o-00.’’ This exercise should be 
thought of as a single flowing tone, breathed out with steady 
movement of breath, which should be felt to support each vowel 
in turn, the tone resting continuously and with equal weight 
on the muscles at the ribs. The jaw should hang loosely open 
throughout. A slight change of tongue position and of the lips 
forms the different vowel sounds. For ‘‘ah’’ the tongue lies 
easily on the floor of the mouth; for ‘‘a,’’ it rises slightly at the 
dorsum, without a trace of stiffness and without affecting the 
back of the tongue or producing pressure at its base; for ‘‘ee,”’ 
the dorsum rises a little higher, no other change taking place; 
for ‘‘o,’’ the lips are rounded, the tongue dropping down to its 
position for ‘‘ah’’; for ‘‘oo,’’ the lips are rounded still more. 
When properly done, each vowel will be at the lips, there will 
be no weight at the larynx and the steady unimpeded flow of 
the tone will be felt. 





Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Reference to the Requirements of the Average Volun- 
teer Chorus and the Quartet Choir 


AN ILLUSTRATED CUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


Twelve “Best Sellers” 
From the Fischer Catalogue 


LORRAINE HOLLOWAY 

“THou Witt Keep Him” 
AN UNACCOMPANIED anthem for chorus 
or quartet, six pages in half-notes, dignified 
rhythm, churchly, and easy enough for the 
average chorus. Our illustration shows ‘the 
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opening measures and gives a clear idea of 
what the entire anthem is intended to be in 
mood. There is a solemn calm that makes 
it appropriate for the best of services, and 
yet it is so unpretentious that modest choirs 
can do it well. Bettveen the pianissimo be- 
ginning and ending the anthem works up 
to a good fortissimo climax. (Fischer 1906, 
12¢) 


CYRIL JENKINS 
“Lux BENIGNA” 


IN OTHER words, “Leap Kinny Licut,” 
and such a fine setting that our review on 
page 100 of our 1923 Volume had to give it 
three illustrations, of which the first (1043) 
is reproduced to show the sincere, atmos- 
pheric, individualistic tone of the whole 
work. Choirs that want to get way from 
little things and do something big, should 
by all means do this. True, the price does 
seem high, but though we may not think the 
piece worth the price when the length is con- 
sidered (20 pages) it certainly is more than 
worth it when we consider that the worth of 
the anthem is such that its 20 pages can be 
repeated two or three times each season for 
the next five years, and once annually 
thereafter. One work worth doing twenty 


times is much better than five works worth 
doing only two or three times each—and 
with every repetition the real members of a 
congregation are learning to like the work 














better and better. Our former review closed 
with a sentence that then was and today re- 
mains fair both to the reader and to the 
composer and publisher; this review shall 
do the same, by repeating it: It is a wonder- 
ful work just the same. (Fischer 1923, 50c) 


MENDELSSOHN 


“Tern THousAND Times TEN THOUSAND” 
THE March from “ATHALIA” set with 
English text, sometimes with unison choral 
writing, sometimes with harmony; always 
the same sturdy old melody that so many 
church-going folk delight in—which ought 
to be test enough for the average choir- 
master who tries to be practical first and 
theoretical second. Theoretically it is bad 
to steal marches and popularly-known instru- 
mental music and turn them into anthems; 
practically it is a salary-raising proposition. 
The present work requires a chorus; a 
quartet is not big enough. The chorus need 
not be highly skilled in the art of counter- 
point, for the arranger has made the work 
simple. The text is highly suitable for 
Easter or the post-Easter season, though 
equally good for any festival service. 
(Fischer 1908, 12c) 
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Other Suggestions 


G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 
“GrivE Ear to My Worps” 


ANTHEM of six pages for chorus or 
quartet, with a very good contralto-bass duet 
for the opening. This duet is an appealing 
thing, musical and inspirational, in addition 
to smooth workmanship. It is followed by 
a chorus with an unusual 5-measure phrase 


1183 
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at the start; the jubilant spirit prevails for 
the rest of the anthem, using fairly interest- 
ing and musical materials, until the very 
end, when a soothingly beautiful harmoni- 
zation of the opening duet is used as a coda, 
and brings peace and repose, adding an 
element of warm beauty to the whole. It 
is a serviceable number that needs only a 
bit of skill on the choirmaster’s part in deal- 
ing with the chorus passage, to make it 
effective. (Schmidt 1922, 12c) 


KREMSER 
“PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING” 


EVERYTHING about this fine anthem is 
excellent except its title, which remains as 
much a mystery to me today as when I first 
tried to discover its meaning. It is a ster- 
ling old melody with plain but good solid 
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accompaniment, presented first in unison 
for men’s voices, as shown in our illustra- 
tion, and then in unison for full chorus, and 
finally fortissimo harmonized for chorus— 
which again may be taken in unison with 
good effect. For the volunteer chorus, when 
a choirmaster cannot count on a full house, 
the number is fine, for if taken in unison, 
as it can be so effectively right up to the 
last four words, there is nothing to fear, and 
a fine bit of genuine churchly music to hear. 
(Schirmer 9c) 
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C. HAROLD LOWDEN 
“Wen I Empark” 

SOLO for high and low voices, medium 
range for each, with piano accompaniment. 
It is a thoroughly melodious number, human 
and wholesome, with ample quantities of 
sentiment in the music, matching the text 
well. There is nothing manufactured about 
the song; all seems to come from inspiration. 
The harmonies are as smooth and natural as 
the melody is, with an occasional touch of 
simple color here and there. It makes 
very acceptable church musie¢ and will carry 
a sure appeal to congregations, at the same 
time giving the singer a chance to show 
some artistry. (Heidelberg 1924, 35¢ net* 


J. VARLEY ROBERTS 
“Prace I LEAVE witH You” 
ONE of the most attractive of anthems, 
published years ago and as charming and 
popular today as ever. It opens with a fine 
solo for tenor, as shown in our first illu- 
stration. It is a lovely melody, beautifully 





accompanied, and made tremendously effect- 
ive by reason of the combination of melody, 
harmony, text, and, last but not least, gen- 
uine inspiration. This solo melody pro- 
gresses logically through two pages and is of 
sufficient length and character to lead into a 
great climax and back again to pianissimo. 
Then the chorus (or quartet) takes the same 
melody, beautifully harmonized, and leads 
on again from pianissimo, through climax, 
toa beautiful pianissimo ending. It is one 
of the most satisfying anthems of all church 
literature, is very easy to do, suitable for 
volunteer chorus or for quartt, and can be 
repeated annually forever and a day without 
being worn out. At the communion service 
it is always superb. (Schirmer 9c) 


R. M. STULTS 
“Gop Tuat Mapest EartH AND HEAVEN” 
ANTHEM of seven pages for chorus or 
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quartet, that opens, as shown in our illustra- 
tion, with an interesting tenor part that will 
need to be slightly emphasized. An anthem 
of this character suffers most frequently 
from a dead tempo; if kept alive, with clean, 
crisp enunciation, and precision of rhythm, 
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it will make delightful music and give a choir 
many opportunities for contrasts in inter- 
pretation, all the way from the vigorous to 
the tender and quiet. It is easy to do, 
musical rather than technical, and with 
sufficient variety of writing to make it in- 
teresting to the singers. It might improve 
matters to take it unaccompanied, when the 
choir is able. (Ditson 1923, 12c) 


BANKS: “He HatH SHEwep THEE O 
Man,” solo for high and low voices, opening 
in serious minor mood with individualistic 
materials of an excellent order of musician- 
ship giving the singer and accompanist 
abundant opportunity for intepretive skill. 
The middle theme, or rather the second half, 
as the piece is in binary form, is in major, 
with a sturdy, worthy setting of the too fre- 
quently forgotton text, “What doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
Altogether this solo is a fine bit of church 
music that is good enough for the best of 
churches, and yet not by any means beyond 
the reach of humbler singers. (Heidelberg 
1923, 60c) 


CALVER: “Ir Ye Wak 1n My Srar- 
UTES,” anthem of eight pages for chorus or 
quartet, with soprano solo and a good unison 
passage for men’s voices. It opens broad 
and big, with good effectiveness, in the 
unison theme, which is followed by a soprano 
solo, and later by the chorus on the soprano’s 
theme. The text is suitable for summer use, 
with slight tendencies towards thanksgiving 
and harvest themes. (Schmidt 1922, 12c) 


CUSTANCE: “Giv—E Unto THE Lorp,”’ 
solo for high and low voices; opening with 
declamatory passage and then changing to 
the melodic style, with a quiet melody in- 
troduced in the middle for contrast. The 
opening theme is used again for the close of 
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the work. It will be best for the more 
vigorous morning service. (Schmidt 1923, 
60c) 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Epmunp 8. Lorenz 
A BOOK of 466 pages written to be used 
somewhat as a text-book in schools where 
ministers are educated. “Practical efficiency 
in church music—how to do things—must be 
left to a subsequent volume which the writer 
hopes to prepare in the near future...... 
Only the things a minister should know about 
church music are here treated.” Which 
eliminates the organist, because he is pre- 
sumed to know ten times more than a single 
book can give him anyway. All the chap- 
ters and sections of the work deal so openly 
with the ministerial viewpoint that it is not 
necessary to outline them here; as just stated, 
the organist is presumed to know more than 
the book can give on all the subjects pre- 
sented. 

Coupled to, “The Compositions of Horatio 
W. Parker, Arthur Foote, George W. Chad- 
wick, and others of our American composers, 
are very much superior from an artistic 
standpoint to eurrent scholarly music in 
England,” which is eminently true and faith- 
ful to fact, the Author’s lamentable lack of 
knowledge on current organ music, as 
betrayed on page 436, gives an unfortunate 
superficiality to the book when it really 
merits a better rating. Another slip, about 
the Pedal Organ’s “usually” having 30 notes, 
is equally unforgivable. Printer’s ink is a 
terribly stubborn thing, and to indelibly bind 
false statements between the covers of a pub- 
lished book is an evil the profession has 
every right to combat vigorously. Ministers 
already “know” too many wrong things. 
However, in the main the instruction is 
sound and the book is worth a reading by 
every minister who lacks a competent or- 
ganist. (Revell $3.50) 


Points and Viewpoints 


“THE SERVICE BEAUTIFUL” 
An ANSWER BY ONE OF THE MINISTERS 
CRITICIZED IN THE ARTICLE 

As to Dr. *s church, it might help 
the truth a little if criticisms should be set 
against the back-ground of the facts that 
Dr. has been its pastor for fourteen 
years, has built it up from 500 to 350 mem- 
bers, and from a budget of ordinary size to 
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$100,000. (including benevolences), that he 
has a Sunday School of over a thousand, 
and that his pulpit is a great force for pub- 
lie righteousness in this city. To maintain 
for fourteen years an evening and a morning 
congregation which fills the largest hall in 
town, in the heart of the down-town district, 
is a great accomplishment; and I feel like 

- citing it in behalf of a fellow-pastor, when 
someone accuses him of having turned his 
church into “a Theatre Comique.” 

But perhaps your contributor did not in- 
tend this structure to apply to Dr. 
Perhaps he meant it only for me. As to 
that I can only say, that most ministers are 
content, on Sunday evenings, to go through 
the motions, without expecting their evening 
service really to accomplish anything. As 
to the propriety of moving pictures in a 
church, there will naturally be great differ- 
ence of opinion, with the preponderance 
decidedly in the negative. And as to what 
pictures may be utilized, if any, there would 
be great divergence of view. The minister 
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who tries so bold an innovation must take 
the responsibility. But when a minister is 
willing to take it, and to undertake to make 
his evening service appeal to that great mass 
vf non-church-going people that wander 
about the streets of every city on Sunday 
evenings; when he has maintained such a 
service successfully for four years, at the 
cost of endless work to himself; when he has 
done his best at it because it is his con- 
viction that certain things can be ac- 
complished by such a service that cannot be 
accomplished by any other; then it is a little 
disconcerting for him to know that some 
wandering visitor may come along, and pass- 
ing a snap judgment from one single attend- 
ance, and mingling it with mis-statements, 
may send it broadcast through the country. 
Informed and constructive criticism is good 
for us all, and I hope I am sport enough to 
take it, no matter how severe it may be. 
But a flippant and would-be facetious treat- 
ment is productive of nothing but mis- 
impression. 


Service Programs 


CONTRIBUTORS to this column are very 
welcome; the Compiler’s only request is that 
each contributor will prominently pencil his 
or her name on the calendar wherever it mav 
appear and see that the city is also named. 
Tt is very trving to have to look through 
four pages of a badly printed calendar to 
find the name of the organist when it is not 
on the front page where it belongs. Your 
marking it will help. 


MISS JESSIE CRAIG ADAM 
ASCENSION—NEW YorK 
February and April Oratorios 
Brahms’ Requiem 
Stainer’s Crucifixion 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater 
Dubois’ Seven Last Words 
Handel’s Messiah 
Haydn’s Creation 
DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
CovENANT PRESBYTERIAN—CLEVELAND 
“He watching over Israel” — Mendelssohn 
“Grieve not the Holy Spirit”? — Noble 
“God Thou art Great” — pool 
“Doth not Wisdom ery” — 
“O Master let me walk” — Stebbins 
“God so loved the world” — Moore 
“Q Lord our Governor” — Marcello 
“QO Saviour of the world” — Matthews 





FREDERICK VAIL CORBY 
Srrancers—New York 
Bach — Prelude E-m 
Gounod — Angels Serenade 
Corby — Allegretto E 
Guilmant — Grand Chorus D 


MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 
CONGREGATIONAL—GLEN Rives, N. J. 
Community Musical 
St. Qt.: Haydn — Andante O Piu Tosto 
Women’s Choir: “Praise the Lord” — 
Mendelssohn 
St. Qt.: Beethoven — Andante Cantabile 
Women’s Choir: “A New Heaven” — 
Coombs 
Women’s Choir: 
Gilbert 
St. Qt.: Grieg — Andantino 
Women’s Choir — “An Ode” — Schubert 
St. Qt. and Organ: Schuman — Andante 
Cantabile 


LYNWOOD FARNAM 
Hoty CommMunrion—NeEw YorK 
Good Friday Service 

Widor — Meditation (Son. 1) 
“There is a Green Hill” — Jenkins 
Kuhbau — O Sacred Head 
“Lord our Redeemer” — Bach 
“O Sacred Head” — Bach 
“Passion According to St. John” — Bach 


“Vision of Music” — 
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EMORY L. GALLUP 
Sr. Crurysos'rom’s—-CHICAGO 
“Heavens are declaring’? — Beethoven 


“Saviour breathe an evening’’—Bortniansky 
>» . 


“Souls of the Righteous’ — Noble 
“Bless the Lord” — Ippolitof-Ivanof 
“T sought the Lord’ —- Stevenson 
“Jesu Word of God” — Mozart 
Cantata: “Mystery of Bethlehem” — Willan 
“Come Holy Ghost” -— Palestrina 
“Passion Service” — Gaul 
“Radiant Morn” — Ouseley 

DEWITT C. GARRETSON 

St. Paui’s CarTHEpRAL—BuFFALO, N. Y. 

“Souls of the Righteous” -— Noble 
“Saviour when night” — Shelley 
“Christ when a Child” —- Tchaikowski 
“Into the woods” — James 
“Hide me under the shadow” — West 
“Distracted with Care” — Haydn 
“Whoso dwelleth” — Martin 
Dubois’ Seven Last Words 


IRVING C. HANCOCK 
SAVIOUR—PHILADELPHIA 


“No Shadows Yonder” — Gaul 

“Magnificat and Nune Dimittis G’’ — 
Cruickshank 

“Rock of Ages” — Buck 

“Lead Kindly Light” — Pugh-Evans 

“Jerusalem” — Parker 


“Fling Wide the Gates” — Stainer 

“Olivet to Calvary” — Maunder 

“Mount of Olives” — Maunder 

“Father Forgive them” — Dubois 

DR. RAY HASTINGS 
TemPLE Baptist—Los ANGELES 

Beethoven — Creation Hymn 

Schubert — Serenade 

Nevin — Rosary 

Donizetti — Sextette (Lucia) 

Hastings — Forgiveness 

Mozart — Priests’ March 

Bach — Prelude and Fugue E-m 

“He shall come down” — Buck 

“Fear Not 'O Israel” — Spicker 

“God and God Alone’ — Ward-Stephens 

“Shepherd Divine” — Morris 

“Gloria in Exeelsis” — Mozart 

“() Day of Rest” — Shelley 

“The Spacious Firmament’’ — Nichol 
WALTER B. KENNEDY 

First PRESBYTERIAN—OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Chimes 

Mailly — Paeques Fleures 

Doxology and Chant 

Invocation and Lord’s Prayer 

“Lord is King” — Stevenson 

Responsive Reading 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture Lesson 

“Lift up your Heads” — Hopkins 

Pastoral Prayer 


“Q) Heavenly Father” — Schumann 
“Tet your light so shine” —- Thomas 
3rewer — An April Song 
“With Verdure Clad” — Haydn 
Hymn 
Sermon 
Hymn 
Benediction and Choral “Amen” 
Bach — St. Anne’s Fugue 
DR. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 
Sr. LuKE AND THE EpipHANY — 
PHILADELPHIA 
“God so loved the World” — Stainer 
“Break Forth O Beauteous Light” — Bach 
“Beautiful Savior” — Ar. Christiansen 
“Benedictus”’ — Gounod 
“Ballad of Trees and Master” — Matthews 
JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER 
Seconp Baprist—ATLANTA, GA. 
“T will greatly Rejoice” — Owst 
“Love of Jesus all Divine” — Marks 
“Still with Thee” — Rogers 
“Some Blessed Day” — Nevin 
“Lord is my Light” — Parker 
“Dear Refuge of my Soul” — Baumann 
“Peace I leave with vou” — Roberts 
“Jerusalem” — Parker 
“Calvary” — Rodney 
“There -is a Green Hill” — Gounod 
JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL—GALESBURG, ILL. 
“Lord is my Rock” — Woodman 
“God so Loved the World” — Stainer 
“Consider and Hear Me” —Pflueger 
“T Heard the Voice” — Davis 
“Praise ye the Lord” — Swanson 
“Sing of Heavens” —- Tours 
“Rock of Ages” — Buck 
“Ho every one” — Martin 
“Saviour Source of Every Blessing” — Otis 
“Q Come to mv Heart” — Ambrose 
“O that I had Wings” — Smieton 
“Come unto Me” — Chadwick 
“Dear Lord and Father” — Thompson 
“Hark my Soul” — Shelley 
Male Quartets: 
“My Anchor Holds” — Towner 
“Rose of Sharon” -— Palmer-Aller 
MRS. CHARLES WILLIAMS 
299_WHiITTIER, CALIF. 
“Hear Me O God” — Steane 
“Q Taste and See” — Miller 
“There shall be showers” — Demarest 
“Abide ‘with me” — Liddle 
Duet: “Love Divine” — Nevin : 
“Teach me to do Thy Will” — Eville 
Rogers — Scherzoso 
Guilmant — Grand Choeur D 
Kinder — In Springtime. Berceuse. 
Frysinger —- At Twilight. Nocturne. 
Sturges — Meditation 
Milligan — Allegro Jubilant 
Johnston — Evensong 
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MONTIVILLE MORRIS HANSFORD 


Picturegraphs 
By M. M. HANSFORD 


HAVE been trying to make up my 

mind to be worthy of the name across 

the head of this department and justify 
my title of Contributing Editor. I have a 
fearsome confession to make: I have become 
an Exhibitor of Motion Pictures. This, of 
course, bars me from entering any argu- 
ments about music, for I would have to talk 
about my own in such ease. 

Last fall, while basking before the fire 
and having my second cup of coffee, the 
phone rang and I was summoned to New 
York and immediately booked to manage a 
theater. I hunted a clean collar, combed 
my hair, and caught the 6:45, with the 
aforesaid results. This is the reason I have 
been missing from these pages for some 
time. I met the Editor on Broadway one 
day after I had taken this last leap into 
fame, and he looked at me with more than 
his usual animosity, and I easily detected 
the fire of another Editorial in his eye. 

But, anyway, I have been reading ac- 
counts of others with much interest. I 
dislike to do all the writing, and there are 
certainly a lot of fellows (including Mr. 
Breitenfeld) who can put it all over me as 
a mean slinger of ink. Some day I will tell 
all my friends where I am and the name 
of the theater. It’s a real place and not 
so far from Broadway that I can’t get in 
every little while and see Krumgold’s smil- 
ing and shining face around the Rialto. Also 
Richardson and his slowly but surely ex- 
tending waist line. Then I have met Rams- 
bottom, who has been installed in the Rivoli 
since my time there. He backed me into a 
corner by the radiator and said he had a 
friend who wanted to come to New York 
and did I know of a job. I have the repu- 
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Contributing Editor 


tation of being able to place anybody in any 
job on earth. I don’t believe I ever got a 
man a job in my life. Oh, yes; I did; old 
Frank Adams came over from Philadelphia 
one day and said he hadn’t had anything but 
a ham sandwich all day. I told Hugo Ries- 
enfeld there was a wild Philadelphian loose 
on Broadway looking for food. After feed- 
ing up for some little time Frank has 
become President of the S.T.0. Nothing 
like warm victuals and a good place to sleep. 
Very few of my readers and friends know 
that I spent my first night in New York on 
top of a barrel in the corner of a hall down 
in old Fourteenth Street, which was then 
the center of the city. It was mighty bad 
sleeping. The credit side of my pocketbook 
at that period showed about 3.37 as a re- 
sult of extreme economy on the eats. Win- 
ter was coming on rapidly. More later. 

I have been too busy to think about 
what organists ought to do. I note that the 
Units are off the pages of this magazine. 
Life will wag on, no doubt, and organs will 
continue to come and go. I ventured into 
a Movie Palace the other Sunday and heard 
what was termed a fine instrument of the 
Wurlitzer type. What tickled me was the 
method of operating this machine. The or- 
ganist, or operator, had a habit of literally 
waving the shutters at the comedian who 
was jazzing across the screen. And I felt 
I had at last learned something else once 
again. By gosh, it’s wonderful to think 
you know it all and then wake up some day 
with a brand new type of organist right up 
before you and showing you the goods. I 
am extremely bigoted, and was quite sure 
that I had. heard every breed of organist. 
But this player brought forth a sound from 
that organ that can only be described by 
the rapid pulling of corks from the necks 
of hootch bottles. This is an art, people, 
T tell you. 
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Well, Spring will be here by the time this 
reaches the eyes of the thousands of sub- 
seribers to T.A.O. And I will be sighing 
for my radish patch in Croton. I don’t 
know how long I ean stay away from that 
haven. Some guy out in the California 
bunch—I believe it was Roy Medcalfe—told 
not long ago about motoring out some- 
where and eating a chicken dinner. I was 
on the eve of leaving for the coast on the 
next train, but was held in check by the 
state of my bank balance. I wish the 
Editor wou!d blue-pencil all yarns like that; 
I get hungry reading them. However, I 
suppose if I did venture out that way they 
wouldn’t give me even a sandwich. So I'll 
stay at home just for that. 

I would like to tell you about D. W. 
Griffith coming out to my theater the other 


night and trying out his latest, “America”— 
only I haven’t time or space. Old Carl 
Breil was with the crowd and carried the 
orehestra to victory. We had a chat about 
old times; and I confessed that his Evren- 
sonG had always been one of my favorites. 
Griffith’s new picture contains one of the 
most thrilling things I ever saw done on a 
sereen: The famous Ride of Paul Revere. 
The audience literally rose to this scene; 
there were tears in my eyes and my heart 
was in my mouth; my whole anatomy, in 
fact, was undone; and then I realized it was 
only a picture. Nobody was killed, Griffith 
was happy; Breil saw scenes in the picture 
he had never seen before; I ate two left- 
over sandwiches and had a drink of Scotch, 
went home and resolved to write this blurb 
for the Editor, just to help him out. And 
there you are. 


Score of “ Puritan Passions ” 


Reflections on This and Some Others 
By AARON BURR 


the usual blatant fashion it seems al- 
ready to have gently faded from 
public cognizance as a stellar attraction. A 
feature picture has as many lives as the 
legendary cat, but these are retrogressive. 
The first performance will be in the best 
location and best house available and under 
the best possible conditions atmospherically. 
The second stage of existence will be on a 
lower plane, in houses of secondary rating. 
I suspect at this date that “Puritan Pas- 
sions” has done more than one Marie- 
Corelli in the wrong direction and am in- 
clined to deplore the fact that the Converse 
musie is obliged to partake of the fate of 
its vehicle. This music wil] not stand the 
strain of performance in the nickelodeons by 
the “white key” organ players. Indeed, 
there was a gentleman whom a certain type 
of musician would designate a “black key 
Artist” (I love that phrase, which is, among 
those who taught it to me, the highest tribute 
they can comprehend !) who attempted it 
unsuecessfully and his attempt makes an 
anecdote. 
He called upon the owners of the produc- 
tion and promised them a performance of 
the Converse music on the organ. It may 


) eoeen this picture started life in 


have been thought that the score would 
sound better in the hands of a good organist 
than at the merey of Any Old orchestra. 
The thought appeals to me. But in his 
demonstration of what he could do with this 
work our friend Mr. Organist set the book 
before him— 

Here is a scene which I can imagine in 
vivid detail, a drama oft enacted before my 
eyes by various theater organists, so please 
forgive me if I seem to gesticulate and make 
faces. He sets the book before him on the 
rack, idly running the leaves under his 
thumb; he rises and adjusts the organ bench 
to the right relation with the manuals and 
pedals; seated, he measures the distance to 
top ¢ with the right hand, to CC with the 
left; he pushes back his cuffs and wipes his 
hands upon his kerchief laying the fine 
white linen to one side under the stop knobs; 
he resumes fondling the book on the rack, 
running through it for a three minute 
résumé while the operator threads up; at 
page twenty, perhaps, he pauses a moment 
with some show of exceptional interest re- 
garding what you and I, sitting in a back 
row, imagine to be some extraordinary bit 
of counterpoint well worth the moment’s 
pause; perhaps he purses his lips and nods 
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his head as his hasty review is continued to 
the next page and thus briefly through the 
book with similar pauses at each twenty 
pages or so until a smothered voice from the 
booth or a blinding flash on the screen 
urges him to find page one and sit ready. 

This small drama will never stale for me. 
Though for the hundredth time I am seeing 
it I always sit, as now with you, in fidgety 
suspense awaiting the master performance 
of some masterwork. Even the case-hard- 
ened money changers who own the picture 
are showing symptoms of aesthetic interest 
by the time Titles appear and music com- 
mences. — 

But the dénoument is stale! Mr. Or- 
ganist played a few notes, perhaps a few 
bars, on page one but never turned a page ! 
He flagrantly faked the entire accompani- 
ment to the picture! I don’t see why movie 
managers would be expected to know the 
difference between a skillfully faked im- 
provisation and a Converse score so I rather 
admire the poise and assurance with which 
Mr. Organist carried through his perform- 
ance but, sad to say, he discovered, at the 
end of the show, a pair of organists in the 
back row and was weak enough to bare his 
soul with confession! He issued a state- 
ment, in fact, that the work could not be 
played organ soto! He had just proved 
it, as you might say. 

So I sympathize greatly with Mr. Con- 
verse if his score passes into the callous 
hands and knotted of the “white key” or- 
ganists. However dull the picture and 
whatever one might find ineffectual about 
the score we still have a work of serious 
interest by a composer of interesting facil- 
ities. The music is strongly flavored of 
Debussy and Strauss. It contains most of 
the familiar tricks of the modernist com- 
posers but I think those tricks are utilized 
quite as well as usual and they are a good 
medium for presenting such a bizarre tale 
as this of Salem Witchcraft. 

The gruesome and the forbidding are 
based elementally upon humor. When they 
transcend the bounds of humor they may be 
considered as perversions, hence morbid, 
which implies ill-health and illegitimacy. 


“Puritan Passions” is not to be declared 
morbid. Though it takes itself very seri- 
ously. as an art work, struggles along in 
unrelieved sombreness, it never erosses the 
line to the unspeakable and may therefore 
be said to remain within the bounds of 
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humor and to be suited to treatment of the 
humorous manner in music. The so called 
modern idiom is certainly the humorous 
manner for a grotesque situation. And of 
the American writers who affect this man- 
ner I know of none who does it more 
naturally than Mr. Converse. He has a 
convincing fluency; every theme has a 
recognizable top and bottom. He seems free 
of the “mug pulling” which is commonly to 
be suspected of writers in this fashion. His 
orchestration was smooth and pleasant 
though I don’t guess what eighty men would 
do with it, having heard it with about a 
dozen. 

As a narrative form the score has one 
outstanding fault. It strides forth on its 
own, many times rising to heights, while 
the picture drags behind. A draggy piece 
of work, this picture, and more draggy than 
ever when gazed at from some pinnacle of 
ecstatic music. The fakir organist, the one 
who thinks he can improvise music, has no 
more objectionable stunt in his repertoire 
than that of working things up appas- 
sionato at some moment when the girl in 
the picture registers slight irritation or the 
hero looks mildly bewildered. A dozen 
climaxes in the music to one in the picture 
makes the drama move slowly indeed. Too 
many times in “Puritan Passions” you look 
down at the picture from the top of the 
music. We must award it to Mr. Converse 
that musically we rise with him each time 
he goes up but theatrically we should have 
remained in our seats and he should have 
kept his feet on the floor because—the 
play’s the thing. 

The. highest spot in the music is that ac- 
companying the duel scene. Here is some- 
thing of a novelty in con meto for a movie. 
This passage seems subjective in essence but 
is still very true to the objective features 
of the situation. Another man might have 
put the scene down in rankest mediocrity 
by adding an act on the cymbals or some 
other metallic adjunct of the orchestra. 
Converse accomplished a very exciting effect 
without the usual clank of tin against tin. 
The metal of staccato toots on the trumpets 
and trombones was much more like steel 
meeting steel. 

In comparison with other scores this one 
had several conspicuous virtues. In com- 
parison with the Herbert score “Fall of a 
Nation” there was less of the tremolo of 
strings on aimless stationary chords. This 
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device, handy enough in tense situations, is 
not the proper stuff with which to pad a 
score as Herbert did it. It is like throwing 
musical shavings into a barrel to “fill ’er 
up” and appears frequently in just this use 
in the operas of Wagner. It seems almost 
as if Herbert wanted to appear very grand- 
operish in the “Fall.” He might almost 
have. been disguised. It was as if he 
stepped forth in false whiskers, dandruff on 
his collar, and slobbered over his victuals 
and ate his soup with a loud spaghetti-like 
noise. This is the apparition of the Amer- 
ican composer who will write the great 
grand opera which we often hear of; in 
reality it is the inspiring “American Com- 
poser Pulling Mug to Write Classic.” De 
Koven had great charm in his own person 
and in his own musical speech but in some 
of his later and more serious (? ? ?) efforts 
to write he too presented this apparition. 
In his case the musical shavings consisted 
of short phrases, not always meaningless 
perhaps, but senilely repeated in higher and 
lower registers till they lost all meaning. 
Mr. Converse’s work is free of the stuffing 
and free of the mug pulling. He speaks his 
own language unaffectedly. 

But he is far from showing the delicious 
irresponsibility of Mr. Victor Schertzinger 
who wrote a number of scores in the old 
Triangle days and who made his reappear- 
ance last year with the collaboration of one 
L. O. Cockaigne in the score to “Robin 
Hood.” Schertzinger is entirely happy-go- 
lucky in his attitude towards music but is 
thoroughly in sympathy with the picture. 
His manner of stuffing a score is to repeat 
a whole number monotonously and without 
climax till the picture itself moves towards 
a high spot. Schertzinger is full of the most 


light-hearted, if not light-headed, senti- 
mentality but I have never found him giv- 
ing way to despair, a la Russe, over 
dramatic trifles as is the common practice 
in cueing pictures. Any prospective pic- 
ture scorer may well take a page from 
Schertzinger’s book. 

Then there is the Peters music which ac- 
companied “Little Old New York.” This 
was effectively synchronized. It seemed as 
if the sequence of musical mood was such 
as to make juxtaposed numbers enhance 
each other. This is the last thing that a 
movie writer will be allowed to think of but 
it is a very important consideration and if 
the writing of special scores were to develop 
into a matter of real musical interest the 
synchronizer would undoubtedly some day 
find himself in freedom of programmatic 
progression which is now unthinkable. The 
Peters tunes, when not without interest, 
were reminiscent. 

Whether the ‘Converse score will be 
reminiscent to others I can not say, but, 
except for the general atmosphere of it, it 
is not so to me. I did not recognize any 
tunes unless you will insist upon my men- 
tioning that tune called “the whole tone 
seale.” As for that tune I hold it to be a 
‘sort of college cheer or international anthem 
of the modern school. It is only one tune ! 
And shall I hold him corrupt who sings of 
his Alma Mater, or shows me his frat pin? 

“Puritan Passions,” disassociated from the 
picture and perhaps reduced in bulk, might 
be effectively played as a programed sym- 
phony. If of minor importance as a sym- 
phonic work it would be unique as a 
program example of movie music. It is the 
best example of symphonic music that we 
have in picture score. 


Critiques 


BETWEEN the work of Messrs. Krumgold 
and Richardson in the Rialto there is a vast 
difference, though both use the same organ 
and play the same pictures. Both follow the 
tricks of the sereen with about the same 
alacrity, with Mr. Krumgold manifesting a 
preference for fewer of them and a neater 
handling; while Mr. Richardson prefers not 
to miss any of them, and hits them hard 
when he gets them. The very occasional 
picture-goer cannot help but get what Mr. 


Richardson intends, though the habitual at- 
tendant will prefer the more restrained 
humor of Mr. Krumgold’s handling—and 
thus both elements of the mixed audiences 
will be thoroughly satisfied. 

For registration Mr. Richardson manifests 
a preference for mass effects, building up 
fortes with everything in sight from 
pianissimo up; while Mr. Krumgold is will- 
ing to go to the trouble of selecting his fortes 
as carefully as he selects his solo registers, 
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and the result is that his mass registrations 
are cleaner and more precise in tone. colors. 
Both have an excellent screen technic and 
are clean-cut staccato players, with no 
muddling, plenty of rhythm, and good 
enough memories to play pictures fiuently 
by the hour without being out-classed by long 
drawn out or tedious pictures. 

Mr. Willy Stahl, associated with Mr. 
Riesenfeld in directing the excellent work of 
the Rialto Orchestra, wrote a descriptive. bit 
of orchestral work to accompany a fantastic 
“Frogland” picture, in which he used. the 
very simple and obvious expedient of play- 
ing with the fantastic lower tones of the or- 
chestra’s reeds—something any organist can 
improvise whenever occasion demands it. 
Mr. Stahl sets a good example in thus being 
willing to merely play and enjoy himself 
with musie tones—while at the same time 
playing his picture perfectly and giving his 
audience a good time. Why be so serious 
and musicianly all the time at a console? A 
little play is a good thing. 

An eight-year old boy stood on the con- 
ductor’s platform and waved a baton while 
the Rialto Orchestra played its overture 
during a week in the latter part of April. 
The following week the orchestra played 
without any waving of baton at all. Is a 
conductor of any use? It depends entirely 
upon the conductor. At any rate Mr. 
Riesenfeld pleased the boy, amused his 
audience, and exonerated his men the next 
week by way of atonement for the un- 
pleasantness. 


IF a picture persists in being dull from start 
to finish, as so many of them do, Mr. Adams 
of the Rivoli (returned after a vacation of 
a month or more) will enliven it with tricks 
—not many, just enough to relieve the 
monotony. Even if the lady will do nothing 
more unusual than poke the buttons of a 
man’s coat, it will be enough to furnish 
material for a poke or two from the organ 
—which, if it be lightly done and with 
cheerful registration, as Mr. Adams does it, 
is sufficient to produce a laugh, or at least a 
smile. 

For certain dance scenes, interpolated 
without any great importance, Mr. Harold 
Ramsbottom, serious organ student, but by 
no means a_ beginner, delights Rivoli 
audiences with pianissimo music and avoids 
distressing fortes. Again when the inter- 
polated waltz, or perhaps it may be some 
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other interpolation, is a dramatically serious 
affair and has real significance in the drama, 
the pianissimo again does duty and increases 
the effect of seriousness, increases the alert- 
ness of the audience as to what is coming 
next. Which is not a bad thing for a pic- 
ture that lacks interest, and doubly whole- 
some for one that, by some unexpected 
stroke of fate, is interesting. 

Mr. Riesenfeld’s “classical jazz’? continues 
as an object lesson to serious musicians. 
What is wrong with jazz? Nothing that I 
know of. Certainly I can name more serious 
organ pieces that have cheaper melodies, 
cheaper rhythms (if even any), and more 
commonplace and stilted harmonies, than 
ever a bit of jazz would dare dress itself 
with. What we think is wrong with it is 
that it merely tries to be constantly enter- 
taining, and never tries to educate any poor 
body—which, in our super-educated idealism, 
is awful. An organist is the only musician 
in the world who can really improvise jazz, 
for he is the only one who has more than one 
color on his board. If improvisors would, 
in the theater, learn a lesson from jazz and 
tinker with their colors more freely and more 
playfully, not neglecting rhythm, which on 
the organ can be made superbly effective, 
they would beat Mr. C. Sharpe Minor at his 
own game, and perhaps build up a sinking 
fund for old age. Timidity, ruts, spring 
fever, all are bad customers to acknowledge. 


Reviews 


“NOVELTY PIANO PLAYING” 
ZEZ CONFREY 

A BOOK of 44 pages devoted to the pianist 
or organist who is all at sea and frightened 
at the popular word jazz. Mr. Confrey 
studied music seriously in the Chicago 
Musical College and wanted to become a 
concert artist. However the fates were kind 
enough to convince him that the career of 
artist is not worth starving for, and he 
rapidly became one of America’s foremost 
jazz pianists with a jazz band of his very 
own and popularity enough to do for the 
whole band. 

The book seems to consist merely of a few 
jazz devices which the pianist and organist 
ean insert at pleasure wherever they find in 
a bit of music a sufficiently dull spot to 
allow for embellishment. Merely a tonic or 
dominant arpeggio, so beautiful in Mozartian 
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days, sounds like idiocy in the age of jazz 
and the organist must do something more 
spicy. Mr. Confrey shows him what to do 
and when to do it. These few devices, good 
and worth memorizing, are presented in the 
book in all possible keys, and examples of 
pieces are given to show exactly where to use 
them. 

It will be seen that Mr. Confrey does not 
require in his reader a knowledge of har- 
mony or counterpoint; the average organist, 
blessed with a good quantity of this technical 
knowledge, will merely memorize Mr. Con- 
frey’s suggestions in one key, and then 
adapt them to all others at will. More than 
that, inspired by Mr. Confrey’s freedom and 
suggestion, he will progress to the invention 
of still other devices of his own—and 
ultimately, it is to be hoped, become a real 
musician, one who can play and enjoy play- 
ing, one who never worries, when improvis- 
ing, about the correctness, the profundity, 
the educational enormity of his work. 

Jazz dumbfounds the organist, and is apt 
to disgust him because it, as a rule, over- 
powers him with the mere playfulness of 
its intent. This is very unfortunate. Mr. 
Confrey’s book is recommended to every 
theater and concert organist. (Mills 1923, 
$1.50 net) 


SOLORCHESTRA ORGAN ALBUM 
Edited by G. W. NrepHam 


THE New York §S.T.O. is responsible for 
this fine collection of 105 pages of music so 
arranged as to give a theater organist some- 
thing to do that a church organist couldn’t 
do without considerable practise—which is, 
to play orchestral works from a score that 
gives more than one melody at a time— 
and it is up to the player to dig out the 
various melodies and play them interest- 
ingly, which a theater organist finds compar- 
atively easy. There seems to be little or no 
padding in the collection; everything is 
useful, and most of the pieces are already 
known and therefore popular to average 
audiences—which is a gain for the organist. 
The title-page says these 25 pieces are to 
be used either independently as organ solos 
or picture accompaniments, or as organ 
parts in conjunction with the orchestra, the 
Fischer edition of orchestral parts of course 
being presumed for the orchestra. The New 
York S.T.O. urged the publication of organ 
parts in this form, and Carl F. Fischer was 
good enough sport to try it out. Now what 


response is the publisher meeting from the 
organists ? Do theater oragnists appreciate 
the expense the publishers have met in their 
behalf ? The book should be in the hands 
of every theater organist. (Fischer $1.50) 


CARSON: “PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 
Marcy,” a song number in march rhythm 
dedicated to the President, presumably with 
his permission. It is a good popular march 
and the only thing we can say against it, as 
a bit of popular music, is that it uses the 
President of the United States as a working- 
tool for making money. (Triangle) 

ILJINSKY: “CrapLe Sone” is a restful, 
sleepy little melody for use in very quiet 
scenes—let us reserve it for scenes suggested 
strictly by its title; it will then have an 
excellent effect, for it is pretty music, if 
very subdued. (Harms) 

NICHOLLS: “THE Kinepom WITHIN 
Your Eyes” is a song that has the making 
of popularity and has been heard with fine 
response in de luxe theater programs on 
Broadway. The verse is in 4-4 and the 
chorus is a fine 3-4. Available in four keys. 
(Harms) 

NORMAN: REcOLLECTIONS, a collection 
of three pieces for piano: 

EveninG Giow, a charming melody with 
a counter-melody most of the time; 

By tHE Brook, another melody of attrac- 
tive qualities; 

AtprIneE Memoriss, a third pretty melody. 
As teaching pieces a nicely-printed collec- 
tion like this invites youngsters to practise— 
so why not use such things instead of the 
deadly dull exercises we all broke our mu- 
sical backs over in our youth? (Fox, all 
in one cover) 

NORMAN: Warer SprITEes, a piano 
march that is light and fanciful rather than 
vigorous and stormy—for use in happy, 
neutral, sprighly scenes where the only 
province of the organ is to supply delicate 
and unobtrusive backgrounds of charming 
music for charming pictures. (Fox) 

SOUSA: Leaves From My Nore Book, 
a collection of three piano pieces: 

THe GenraL Hostess, a very simple 
march of good length; 

Tue Camp Fire Girts, a 6-8 march also of 
good length; 

Tue LiveLY FuLapper, a 2-4 scherzo with 
semiquaver righthand runs. All can be read 
at sight, and will be popular enough if the 
name Sousa is kept to the front. (Fox, 
published in one cover) 
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Mauro-Cottone’s Concert 
By S. HETER O'DYNE 


HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. S. L. 
T Rothafel of the Capitol Theater, New 
York, the Society of Theater Organists, 
Ine., was privileged to present Dr. Melchiorre 
Mauro-Cottone in the following program, 


Mauro-Cottone—“Crux Fidelis” 
Mauro-Cottone—“In Monte Oliveti” 
Mauro-Cottone—“Regina Coeli” 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 1 in Choral Version 


After the announcer mispronounced 
Bonnet’s name he introduced Mr. Frank 
Stewart Adams, president: of the Society, 
who explained the purpose of the concert, 
paid respects to Mr. Rothafel, and intro- 





DR. MELCHIORRE MAURO-COTTONE 
At the Estey Luminous Stop Touch console in the Capitol Theater, New York 


April 23d, in which a chorus from the Schola 
Cantorum participated, on the Estey organ: 


Bach—Toceata, Adagio, Fugue in C 
Bossi—Sonata Dm 

Henselt—Ave Maria 
Scarlati—Pastorale. Fuga del Gatto. 
Bonnet—Rapsodie Catalane 
Dunham—Aurora Symphoni¢ Poem 


duced Mr. Reginald MeAll. Mr. MeAll 
represented the National Association, guests, 
with the Guild, of the Society, and among 
other things gave expression to his hope that 
the organ could be introduced to the public 
with the orchestra, through the Capitol 
Theater organization. 

Dr. Mauro-Cottone’s program followed. 
His Bach was played brilliantly and with 
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moderately fast tempo, giving fine contrast 
values on the AnaGio with some good regis- 
trational colorings on both ApaGro--and 
Fucur. The Bossi Sonata also. came 


through well, the player never diminishing . 


his power to such degree that the waves lost 
it; certain colors stood out prominently and 
added interest for his radio audienee. The 
Searlati Cat’s FuGure was interesting and 
the counterpoint came over the air nicely, 
though despite its popular title it drew not 
nearly the applause given the Bonnet 
CaTaLANE. In. the Bonnet number Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone used a delightfully rich flute 
solo for the opening and built up a brilliant 
ensembel, colored, at least over the air, by 
strong rich reeds which succeeded in pulling 
the pedal passages through—one of the radio 
player’s most difficult problems. 

The AurorA SYMPHONIC Poem opens with 
suggestively atmospheric musie which Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone interpreted with poetic feel- 
ing, and a registration that carried well over 
the radio, even if it was quite subdued. 
The second part of the work is in vigorous 
style, and seemed too long for its own good. 
Perhaps the finer registrational changes did 
not do the player justice over the air, 
though much definite color was clearly 
heard; the climax did not seem to arrive 
expeditiously enough and the impression was 
that either the work is too long or forte 
tone was built up too early. In view of 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone’s other playing on the 
program, I am inclined to think the piece 
too long. 

The three choral works by Dr. Mauro- 
Cottone are beautiful and impressive, and 
excellent shading came through the radio. 
The counterpoint was well brought forward, 
attacks were good, tone quality good, par- 
ticularly resonant for the male voices. These 
three‘ works deserve wide use; they are 
ideally churchly. 

The most unusual feature Of the whole 
program was Dr. Mauro-Cottone’s version 


of the first Mendelssohn Sonata for chorus 
and organ, the organ taking the parts 
exactly as written by Mendelssohn with the 
exception of the themes, melodies, and 
choral excerpts which were given most 
effectively to the chorus, accompanied or 
unaccompanied, accordingly as Mendelssohn 
wrote the notes. Dr. Mauro-Cottone did 
not change a note of the score; he merely 
selected the obvious passages and had them 
sung to words of his own, instead of played 
by the organ. By radio the organ was 
heard so much louder than the chorus that 
the effect was not quite satisfying, though 
the favored few well know that for the most 
part the pianissimo follows the fortissimo 
in the original score. Perhaps, in broad- 
casting, a compromise must be made between 
the requirements of the present audience 
and the radio audience. 


One of the essentials of organ broadcast- 
ing is clarity of registration. Our whole 
system is upset. As a rule the average 
player in building up to a fortissimo adds 
and retains everything from pianissimo up; 
for broadeasting, better effects can be ob- 
tained if the softer tones and mixed color- 
ings are largely abandoned in favor of more 
concentrated and purer colors. The inter- 
mediates only muddle the tones that are in- 
tended to predominate. 


Dr. Mauro-Cottone gives a good example 
of courage in his arrangement of the almost 
dead and forgotten Mendelssohn Sonata, 
and presents it in a form that restores to it 
some of the interest essential to concert 
music. The cordial cooperation given him 
by Mr. Rothafel and the Capitol manage- 
ment is evidence of the high esteem in which 
he is deservedly held in New York City’s 
most magnificent theater. The sheer rich- 
ness of the tone of the Capitol’s Estey 
organ deserves good mention in every review 
of organ programs in the Capitol—and here 
it is, with pleasure. 
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New York Offers-- 


By WALTER E. HARTLEY 
Guest Critic to T.A.O. Season 1923-24 


Guild Luncheon 


EADQUARTERS sponsored the An- 
nual New Year Luncheon of the Guild 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in a fashion 
very satisfying to the members and guests 
present. Good fellowship prevailed over 
all else; and ancient rumors of stiffness, for- 
mality, or general torpidity were given the 
“lie direct” by the genial atmosphere in 
which many old. acquaintances were vocif- 
erously renewed and many new ones auspi- 
ciously begun. Absent members missed a 
good time and a fine luncheon, if not more 
than that; and the goodly sprinkling of out- 
of-State guests seemed thoroughly glad they 
had come. A most sociable half-hour of 
visiting preceded the event and for nearly 
an hour afterward shifting groups of con- 
versationalists stayed on—in fact, the wait- 
ers had finally to push some of us out of the 
way to clear off the table wreckage, and that 
tells its own story of the social success of 
the affair. 
The Rev. Dr. Ernest M. Stires, Chaplain, 
was introduced as the first speaker, and 
calling attention to the fact that in more 
than sixty years there had been but three 
organists at St. Thomas Church where he now 
serves as rector; he paid these men the fine 
tribute of saying they had all been fully the 
“spiritual equals” of their contemporary 
rectors; it is just this spiritual reality and 
power, manifest in life and in service;- which 
he stirringly insisted must be every organist’s 


contribution in this too superficial age, if the 
ministry of music is to be truly successful. 
And he made clear that this quality of spirit 
comes only from within—comes only when 
first there has been built up a store of it; if 
nothing is put in, nothing can be expected 
to come out. The verses beginning “Our 
lives are songs, God writes the words” and 
continuing with ways man may set His words 
to the music of living, closed this splendid 
appeal most fittingly. 

Warden Frank Sealy, presiding, gave 
official weleome and greeting with that kind- 
ly sincerity which has endeared him to so 
many of us. In an aside he noted that the 
Guild now has members in all but four states 
of the union. “Jazz in the pulpit”—more 
particularly as expressed in service adver- 
tisement—came in for a good drubbing; and 
he had a gory collection of newspaper 
clippings, exhibit A, and B, and C, with — 
(the spot where the crime was coummaiited) 
to justify pretty thoroughly his appellation. 
But these attempts to attract people into 
church by all sorts of means other than wor- 
ship, were mentioned chiefly to point the 
injunction that it is the organist’s primary 
function to help keep and help bring back 
reverence. 

Mr. T. Tertius Noble, President of the 
N.A.O., emphasized the good feeling which 
is thriving between N.A.O., A.G.O., S.T.O. 
and also Canadian College of Organists, and 
which was especially apparent at the Roches- 
ter Convention; he ascribed it in part to the 
realization by each body that its own func- 
tions were not in conflict nor competition with 
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those of the other groups. Then he main- 
tained that the rigid requirements of our 
Guild exams were wholly valid for entrance 
into a body having high academic standards, 
yea, even into strict counterpoint. He went 
on to call attention to the undoubted fact 
that the public is evincing a growing appre- 
ciation for good organ musie¢ and good organ 
playing, citing as a signficant instance the 
attendance at Mr. Lynnwood Farnam’s 
weekly recitals. 

Mr. John Herman Loud, Dean of the New 
England Chapter, brought their greeting and 
spoke of the Guild activities centering in 
Boston: Three services and one recital to 
date—more of both coming, with services 
still predominating; more social meetings 
than ever before and more successful ones, 
with more in attendance; and two very per- 
tinent discussions slated: “The organ prac- 
tice situation,’ and “How to increase 
organists’ salaries.” (At this point the air 
at once adorned itself with cries of “Hear! 
Hear!” and “Amen” and even one fervent 
“Hallelujah.” ) 

The Warden introduced myself as the man 
who had called him a “Benedictine,” and he 
wanted an explanation. Under the torture 
(of questioning), Mr. Sealy described the 
effect of a benedictine (drink, not monk) as 
heartwarming and tending to make one 
happy, whereupon the speaker insisted that 
the name quoted was entirely valid and he 
assumed full responsibility for it, although 
the original remark had been “benediction.” 
Unofficial greetings from Southern Califor- 
nia Chapter were tendered and a plea made 
that eastern organists traveling in the west 
would give due notice of their coming, so 
western hospitality and weleome might have 
its chance at them. 


Two Churches 


MONG the many notable offerings of 
Christmas music each year in New 
York, those at Brick Presbyterian and 

St. Bartholomew’s are singularly attractive, 
and most interestingly alike in some respects, 
most interestingly different in others. Alike 
in beauty of program and of rendition, for 
each church supports a “crack” choir of 
mixed voices and enjoys the services of a fine 
choirmaster (and organist). Alike in using 
carols almost exclusively for one or more 


services; alike in the tribute attested by a 
packed house. 

This year each church used at least one of 
the simplest of folk songs, and a more con- 
vincing demonstration of the gripping 
vitality in such musie it would be hard to 
find. “Steep Lirrte Dove or Mine” (Old 
Alsatian) and “IN THE SILENCE OF THE 
NiguT” (Norwegian) do both of them “get 
over” in marvellous fashion. Both churches 
used Adams’ “O Hoty Nicu?” for offertory, 
as did other churches the country over; 
recognizing its popularity and genuine 
appeal; I still look for the time when some- 
one will create or uncover a number worthy 
to take its place for a while—a rest cure is 
all it needs.* Both churches used harp and 
violin, with ’cello at Brick Church, and for 
reasons given later, they figured more largely 
there. 


These two music offerings were unlike in 
the atmosphere of presentation, springing 
the difference between a liturgical and non- 
liturgical setting, between a large building 
and one of medium size, with corresponding 
difference in the size and placement of the 
choir and in resultant contrast in acoustic 
effects. In St. Bartholomew’s a chorus of 
more than fifty voices with a soprano soloist 
of superlative voice and artistry sing from 
a large chancel into the high arched tran- 
septs and nave of this spacious and noble 
building; the emphasis is distinctly on choral 
effect, choral quality and blend of tone. In 


Brick Church four splendid soloists make , 


the quartet nucleus for a compact choir of 
near twenty five voices, located with the 
organ in a rear gallery which is an integral 
part of the main auditorium; the singers 
are grouped closely around the console, and 
the emphasis is more on deft flexibility of 
nuance, on the appeal of solo voices—in 
short, on detail. The building is intimate 
and richly beautiful, cushioned and carpeted, 
roomy but certainly not spacious; there is 
no resonant stone vaulting; in consequence 
the music makes instant direct personal 
appeal, and for this very reason it follows 
that purest choral quality and blend are 
wellnigh impossible of achievement here. 
In other words, the individuality of the 
voices will have neither time nor space to 
melt into the main body of sound. 

Not the least interesting feature in these 

*The only limitation on the new piece would be 
that it must furnish as good a medium for violin 
and harp. 
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two services was the skill with which each 
choirmaster capitalized his own particular 
advantages both in his selection of number 
and style of rendition. For the “n”th time 
it must be repeated that the outstanding 
element in Mr. Williams’ work is the thrill- 
ing lovliness of decrescendo and pianissimo 
singing which he obtains from his chorus, 
and at no expense of enunciation; it is an 
effect incomparable, and with frequent use 
gains rather than loses in itg effectiveness— 
becomes sort of cumulative. Doubtless from 
this very virtuosity springs the tendency to 
take occasional passages in the choral ser- 
vice and elsewhere at a tempo so slow as to 
be open to question. And it would be un- 
fair to pass over the distressing flatting by 
the basses in the Vittoria “O WonpER 
INEFFABLE”; indeed, both these choirs did 
some “sagging” on the pitch, but the listless 
drizzly weather of this particular Sunday 
was fair excuse. 

Dr. Dickinson is’ unequalled in enriching 
our Christmas “vocabulary” with authorita- 
tive renderings of new music, of little-known 
music, and of standard favorites. A 
majority of these contributions have that 
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too rare combination of beauty, simple 
means, effectiveness, and sincerity; his dis- 
criminating activity in composition and re- 
search and presentation give his programs 
unusual value, and put us everlastingly in 
his debt. The lovliest Christmas number I 
heard was his choir’s singing of Geoffrey 
Shaw’s “How Far ts ir TO BETHLEHEM.” 

As a matter of possible further interest 
are added some other carols appearing on 
the two service leaflets for this Dee. 23, 
1923: 


BRICK CHURCH 
All Hail the Virgin’s Son, Dickinson 
Dark and Still, Gulbins 
The Infant Jesus, Yon 
The Angel and the Shepherds, Old 
Bohemian 
A Story Fair, Traditional Lapland 
Have Ye Heard the Tidings, XVI 
Century 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Noel, Dickinson 
The Morning Star, Praetorius 
Jesus Meek and Mild, Gevaert 
O Bethlehem, Padre Donastia 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


By ROLAND DIGGLE 


ATHER interesting are Four SKETCHES 
by Alvice Huba, a composer who has 
been living in Switzerland for the past 

few years. The first two, IN THE Forest 
and By THE LAKE are quite commonplace 
and call for no comment, but the other two, 
ALPINE SKETCH and THE Mystic SHRINE, 
are so very different that it does not seem 
possible that they could have been written 
by the same man. The ALPINE SKETCH is 
an original treatment of a sort of bell 
motive that is. carried through its four 
pages; while harsh in spots it grows on one 
and would, I think, appeal to the average 
audience. The last number reminds me of 
Bossi’s Mystic Hour and while it is too 
long, some eight pages, it contains some 
very nice writing that should go well if you 
have some good strings and a good Echo. 
It will be interesting to see more works from 
this composer. 


From Leduc comes the VARIATIONS SuR: 


uN Nort of Marcel Dupre, which he has been 


featuring during the past season. It is 
typical Dupre music and demands a Dupre 
technic and a good organ; given these, I 
should say that it could be made interesting, 
but under ordinary circumstances I would 
rather work on one of his PRELUDES AND 
Fueves than this 25-page work; however 
there is no accounting for tastes. 

Some months ago I spoke of a Fouk 
Sone Svurre by Rupert O. Erlebach, a 
young English composer; there now appears 
a Fok Carou Surre much on the same lines. 
The titles are: THe Litrte Room, THE 
CHERRY TREE, THE Moon SHINES BRIGHT, 
On Curistmas Nicut, THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES, Down IN YON Forest. The com- 
plete work is 17 pages, so none of the pieces 
are long; they are not difficult and do not 
demand a big organ, at the same time I have 
found them very interesting. I must confess 
however that I have not found them go with 
the average audience, perhaps because the 
tunes are not known, 
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I have received a Sonata and a PRELUDE 
AND FuGue by a_ gentleman named 
Iidebberado Systeymanns. I have an idea 
he is a Belgian composer but with a name 
like that he may be anything under the sun. 
1 can only say that the music is very much 
worse than the name; both works are pri- 
vately printed, or at least no publishers name 
appears. The Sonata is a work of some 42 
pages in one long movement; there is no 
key signature and no bar lines and I have an 
idea it should be played backward; there is 
certainly a catch to it somewhere for I am 
sure that no human being could write any- 
thing like it and be in their right mind. 
The PRELUDE AND FuGuE is very much 
better as it only takes up 12 pages; at the 
same time I rather think it contains as many 


notes as the Sonata. I wonder what we are 
coming to! 

How refreshing it is to be able to recom- 
mend the Sonata by Cyril Jenkins that has 
just been published by Augener of London. 
Who is there who does not know his two 
charming pieces published by J. Fischer & 
Bro. last year. Dawn and NiGHT; those 
who do will certainly want to see this new 
work. 

There is a very nice PRELUDE AND FUGUE 
in D minor by E. A. Moore, published by 
Bayley & Ferguson of Glasgow.. It is well 
written with good fluent part writing; the 
second subject is especially attractive. The 
FuGue, while not quite as interesting, is well 
worth playing and the work as a whole 
should make an attractive recital number. 


_ Program Criticisms 


Rambling Thoughts on the Palatability of Feasts Musical As Offered by 
the Organist for Public Enjoyment 


PROGRAM 1 
Lemmens — Fanfare D 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Sullivan — The Lost Chord 
Gounod — Ave Maria 
Rubenstein — Kamennoi Ostrow 
Schuett — Valse a la Bien-Aimee 
Rachmaninoff — Prelude C-sm 
Fletcher — Fountain Reverie 
Grieg — Ich Liebe Dich 
Liszt — Liebestraum 
Russell — Bells of St. Ann 
Schminke — Marche Russe 


Criticism by FRANK Howarp WARNER 

Too many celebrated favorites and all close 
together except for one composition. Two 
brilliant pieces in succession at opening — 
bad taste. No apparent plan in program, 
except to open and close with brilliant num- 
bers — no climax. 

Bach piece might better be near middle of 
program if player wishes to educate his 
audience, which we might conclude from the 
number of favorite pieces. 

Not enough contrast in mood of 3 and 4, 
and 9 and 10. 

In the entire program of 12 pieces only 
one is bright without being brilliant. 

Too great contrast in quality between 
Bach and Sullivan; Nos. 7 and 8 would be 
better reversed after light number like 
Schuett VaLse. 


A pianist and a vocalist appeared with the 
organist on the program, but there is no in- 
dication whatever as to what either of them 
did. The program was divided into six 
groups of a and b each. 


PROGRAM 2 


Elgar — Pomp and Circumstance 
Beethoven — Adagio 

Mozart — Menuett 

Bach — Aria D 

Archer — Intermezzo 

Drdla — Souvenir 

Hense!lt — Etude 

Dvorak — Humoresque 

Wider — Sonata Romane 


Criticism by Frank Howarp WARNER 

Opens well with a brilliant and melodious 
combination, interesting to music lovers. 

Program notes read like.a personal letter 
—not choice English—some superfluous. 

Program “choppy” — cut into five parts 
(1—2, 3, 4-5—6, 7, 8—9) which do not 
balance well — seems to be no unity. 

2 and 3 offend by having exactly same plan 
— two quiet pieces with a more lively one 
between. Difficult to say just why. 

Why group Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 6, 7, 8? 

Sonata ROMANE seems out of place, too 
big for remainder — destroys whatever bal- 
ance rest of program might have. 
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The practise of program making and pro- 
gram printing is a subject that merits a little 
thought. Mr. Warner, by request, has given 
two examples of program criticism; they 
could hardly be shorter, but they could well 
be longer — perhaps two or three times 
more detailed. Other program criticisms 
are solicited for the programs herewith ap- 
pended. Whose programs are they? No- 
body knows. The Editors take good care 
that all identities are lost before the pro- 
grams get so far as the stenographer’s desk. 

Therefore, who will volunteer a construc- 
tive criticism of any or all of the following 
programs? Typewrite if possible, and use 
but one side of the sheet; specify which pro- 
gram is being criticized. To begin with isn’t 
it a mistaken emphasis to put the title first 
and the composer last? Doesn’t “Bach,” 
“Wagner,” “Sowerby,” “Jepson,” mean a 
great deal more than “Allegro,” “Prelude,” 
“Sonata 1,” “Wedding Song?” Isn’t the 
Who more important than the What? Let 
us then put the composer first and the title 
second. 

Please note that no programs will be en- 
tered for criticism in this column if vocal or 
any other “solos” intrude; readers are 
privileged to enter their programs for criti- 
eism, but all trace of identity must be 
eliminated first. 


PROGRAM 3 
Wagner — Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Foote — Pastorale 
Stebbins — Where Dust Gathers Deep 
Coleman — Londenderry Air 
Dethier — Ave Maria: 


PROGRAM 4 
Wagner — Tannhauser Overture 
Bach — Air from Suite in D 
Bach --- Fugue in G a la Gigue 
Martini — Gavotta 
Beethoven — Adagio (“Moonlight” Sonata) 
Guilmant Marche Funebre et Chant 
Tschaikowsky — Andante Cantabile B flat 
Sibelius — Finlandia’ 
PROGRAM 5 
Parker — Concert Piece in B 
Fletcher — Fountain Reverie 
Lemaigre — Capriccio 
Bach — Fugue in A Minor 
Massenet — The Angelus 
Nevin — Will o’ the Wisp 
Liszt-Nevin — Liebestraum 
Guilmant — Marche Funebre et Chant 
Dubois — Fiat Lux 


PROGRAM CRITICISM 
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PROGRAM 6 
Guilmant — Legend and Symphonic Finale 
Arkadelt — Ave Maria 
Wolstenholme — Allegretto 
Schuman — Passacaglia and Finale on 
BACH 
Yon — Minuette antico e Musetta 
Dickinson — Berceuse 
Sibelius — Finlandia 
PROGRAM 7 
Barnes -—— Allegro (Son. 2) 
Widor — Andante sontenuto (Gothique) 
Beethoven — Gavotte in F 
Wolstenholme — Romanza 
Barnes — Allegretto in B flat 
Vierne — Finale (Son. 1) 


Recital Programs 


Contributors to this column will assist the 
compiler if they will invariably add the 
exact place of the recital, if the program 
fails to give it, and blue-pencil their names 
on the program if it is tucked away in an 
unusual corner. Asterisk indicates that full 
programs are not quoted but merely 
selections from one or more programs. 


*WARREN D. ALLEN 
StanrorD UNIVERSITY 
Hanson — Vermeland 
Watts — Pastorale 
Sowerby — Carrillon. Rejoice ye. 
Barnes — Shining Shore 
Glazounow — Meditation D 
Barie — Toccata B-m 
Cappelletti — Aspiration religieuse 
Bonnet — Chant du printemps 
Boellmann — Gothic Suite 
Nevin — Twilight Memories 
Palestrina — Ricercare 
Marcello — Psalm XIX 
Bimboni — Prelude and Fugue D 
Yon — Christmas in Sicily 
FERDINAND V. ANDERSON 
St. ANDREWS—ELyriA, OHIO 
Bach — Fugue Gm 
Widor — Adagio (Son. 2) 
Dubois — Toccata 
Saint-Saens —- Nightingale and Rose 
Rogers — Capriccio (Son. 3) 
Stoughton — Dreams 
Dubois — Marche Triomphale 
ALLAN BACON 
First MetHopist—San JOSE, CALIF. 
Guild Recital 
Sowerby — Madrigal 
Debussy — Girl with Flaxen Hair 
Stoughton — Legend of, Desert 
Jarnefelt — Praeludium 
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Yon — Sicilian Bagpipe 

Rogers — Concert Overture B m, 
Other Selections 

Rogers — Scherzo (Son. E-m) 

Read — Quietude 

Kinder — In Springtime 

Stoughton — Chinese Garden 

Widor — Toccata (Son. 5) 


Martini — Gavotte 

Mason — Cloister Scene 
Bonnet — Rhapsody Catalane 
Jepson — Pantomine 
Saint-Saens — Swan 

Sinding — Norwegian Rhapsody 
Elgar — Sonata G 

Ward — Scherzo-Caprice 


Does the audience come to hear the Organist, the Organ, or the Program ? 
Perhaps it is a little of all three. Of course your program gives credit to 
the composers, and it gives credit to the player. Why not see to it also 


that it gives credit to the Builder ? 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF N. Y. 
Boellmann — Suite Gothique Op. 25 
d’Aquin — Noel sur les Flutes 
Bach — Fugue F-fm 
Archer —- Londonderry Air 
Beethoven — Adagio (Moonlight) 
Bossi — Scherzo Gm 
Old Melodies: 
Drink To Me 
Deep River 
Song of Boatman on Volga 
Wagner — Love Song. Ride of Valkyres. 
Foote — Suite D Op. 54 
Bach — Adorn Thyself O Fond Soul 
Faulkes — Concert Prelude and Fugue 
Jepson — Masquerade 
Martini — Gavotta 
Yon — Concert Study (No. 1) 
Saint-Saens — Swan 
Rossini — William Tell 
Selections 
Steere — Matin Song 
Moline — In a village 
Maleingreau — Offrande Musicale 
Clokey — Fireside Fancies 
Stoughton — Chinese Garden 
Jepson — Etude 
Russell — Up the Saguenay 
Banks — Chansonette 
Vibbard — Scherzino 
*ALLEN W. BOGEN 
KimBatL Hattp—Cuicaco 
Brewer — Autumn Sketch 
Debussy — Bi!essed Damoselle Prelude 
Bonnet — Song of Chrysanthemum 
Torres — Communion 
Ravanello — Christus Resurrexit 
Wagner — Dreams 
Franch — Finale B-f 
d’Every —- Toccata 
*PALMER CHRISTIAN 
University ScHoo. or Music—-AnN ARBOR, 
Micu. 
Ferrata — Nocturne. Scherzino. 
Mendelssohn — Spring Song 
Bruch — Kol Nidrei 


FRANK M. CHURCH 
GREENSBORO COLLEGE—GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Modern Organ Music 

Sowerby — Joyous March 

Mauro-Cottone — Sicilian Love Song 

Lemare — October Serenade 

Becker — Sur le Nil 

Lester — In a Cloister Garden 

Held — Elegie 

Beobide — Fantasia 

Sykes — Canzonetta 

Harris — Caprice 

Ferrari — Sortie-Improvisation 

*JOHN CONNELL 
Town HaLtt—JoHANNESBURG, S. A. 

Wolstenholme — Bohemesque 

Schubert — Military March 

Delibes — Prelude and Valse Lente 

Sturges — Meditation 

MacDowell — A.D. 1620 

Litolf — Spinnlied 

Tinel — Sonata G-m 

Saint-Saens — Danse Macabre 

Rachmaninoff — Prelude C-sm 

Wolstenholme — Question. Answer. 

Smith — The Sea 

Thomas — Gavotte (Mignon) 

Johnson — Elfentanz. Aubade. 
CHARLES M. COURBOIN 
CLEVELAND Museum oF ART 

Mendelssohn — Sonata 6 

Bach —- Christ Lay in Bonds of Death 

Franek — Picce Heroique 

Bach — All Mankind must Die 

Bach — Fugue a la Gigue G 

Taylor — Dedication (Through the Looking 

Glass) | 
Bach — Passacaglia 
On Tour Selections 

De Boeck — Allegretto 

Russell —- Up the Saguenay. Basket Weaver. 

Yon — Echo. L’Organ Primativo. Pedal 

Study. 

Schubert — Ave Maria 

Wagner — Liebestod (Tristan) 

Lemare — Cuckoo. Bee. 

Lane -— Downstream 
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Grain 
Berw: 


PENT! 
Stran 
Vibbs 
MacL 
Lema 
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Grainger —- Shepherd’s Hey 
Berwald — Venetian Serenade 
*DR. GEORGE HENRY DAY 


PENINSULA METHODIST—WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Strang — Cantiae D’Amour 
Vibbard — Caprice 
MacDowell — To a Wild Rose 
Lemare — Andantino 
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Guilmant — March on a Theme of Handel 
*FREDERICK W. GOODRICH 
MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM-—PORTLAND, ORE. 

Batiste — St. Cecilia Offertory No. 1 

Batiste — Pilgrim’s Song of Hope 
Schubert — Marche Heroique 
Berlioz — Serenade to Madonna 
Yon — Christmas in Sicily 


A fine Organ may not be half the battle, but it plays its part. The courtesy 
of credit is always stimulating: let us see that the Builder is credited every 
time we use his product in a public recital—which is no greater courtesy 


than we demand for ourselves. 


Tchaikowsky —Mirlitons 
Johnson — Evensong 
*CLARENCE EDDY 
On Tour 
Rogers — Sonata 3 
Jenkins — Dawn 
Ketelbey — In a Monastery Garden 
Hawke —- Southern Fantasy 
Coleman — Londonderry Air 
Stewart — Processional March 
Liszt — Liebestraum 
Cole — Hymnus. Summer Fancies. 
Wolstenholme — Bohemesque 
Gounod — Funeral March of Marionette 
Stoughton —- Algerian Sketch 
*LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Barnes — Allegro (Son. 2) 
Grace — Meditation in Ancient Tonality 
Stoughton — Enchanted Forest 
James — Meditation a Ste. Clotilde 
Vaughan-Williams — Choral Prelude 
Roger-Ducasse — Pastorale F 
Boellmann — Ronde Francaise 
Bonnet — Revery 
Mulet — Toccata F-sm 
MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
Northwestern Pennsylvania Guild Recital 
Widor — Allegro Risoluto. Adagio (Son. 4) 
Bach — Toccata D-m 
Saint-Saens — Elevation E 
Bonnet — Romance Sans Paroles 
Franck — Choral No. 3 
Bach — Air for G String 
Couperin — Souer Monique 
Guilmant — Dream (Son. 7) 
Vierne — Finale 
MAURICE GARABRANT 
Curist CHURCH—GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue D-m 
Hall — Canzone 
Massenet — Meditation 
Noble — Elizabethan Idyl 
d’Evry — Toccata C 


Stoughton — Eastern Idyl. Chinese Garden. 


Svendsen — Romance 
Stebbins — In Summer 
Cadman — Caprice 


Jacobowski — Lullaby (Erminie) 
de Lille — Reve Charmant 
Lemmens — Fanfare 

*ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 

CaLVARY—NEW YorRK 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue F-m 
Mauro-Cottone — Christmas Evening 
Gigout — Scherzo E 
Boellmann — Prere a Notre Dame 
Barnes — Allegro (Son. 2) 
Vierne — Berceuse. Carillon. 
Guilmant -— Cantilene Pastoral 
Lemmens — Fanfare D 
Franck — Chorale No. 1 E 
Bach — Prelude and Fugue D-m 
Stebbins — In Summer 
Vierne — Sonata 1 Op. 14. 
CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
Trinity LUTHERAN—READING, Pa. 
Bach — Blessed Jesu, we are here 
Yon — Toccata 
Wheeldon — Evening Chimes 
Stoughton —- Chinese Garden 
Widor -— Allegro (Son. 6) 
Henselt — Ave Maria 
MacDowell — To a Wild Rose. 
Lily. 

Liadow — Musical Snuff Box 
Tchaikowsky — Marche Slave 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 

TRINITY CATHEDRAL—CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Mendelssohn — Sonata 2 
Bach — Blessed Jesu We are Here 
Couperin -— Soeur Monique 
Stoughton — In Fairyland 
Matthews — Toccata G-m 
Goossens — Old Musical Box 
Rimsky-Korsakoff — Romance 
Wagner — Mastersingers’ Prelude 
Selections 
Elgar — Allegro Maestoso 
Barnes — Allegro Moderato (Son. 2) 
Clokey — Legende 
Rubinstein — Candle Dance of Brides 
Rogers — Sonata 3 B-f 
MISS EDITH LANG 
SoutH CoNGREGATIONAL-—BOosTon 


To a Water 
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Bonnet — Chant De Printemps 
Lemare — Serenade 

Nevin — Will o’ the Wisp 

Dethier — Prelude E-m 

Jadassohn — Dialogue 

Diton — Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
Yon — Infant Jesus 

Faulkes — Festival Prelude 


Goldmark — Bridal Song (Wedding Sym.) 
Schubert — Serenade 

Stoughton — Pygmies 

Tchaikowsky — Humoresque 

Sullivan — Lost Chord 

Mansfield — Toccata 

Old Welsh — All Through the Night 
Kinder — In Springtime 


Mention the Builder's name every time you lay an organ recital and thus 
help educate the public to give a thought to the Organ. This evidences your 
own appreciation and subconsciously induces the public to a wholesome in- 


terest in the Builder and his product. 


Gounod — Marche et Cortege 
J. EARL McCORMICK 
Brenau AvupitoRIuM—GAINSVILLE, GA. 
Guilmant — Sonata 5 C-m 
Lemare — Symphony D-m 


Andrews — Aria. From the Mountainside. 


MacDowell — Pastorale 
Dubois — Fiat Lux 

*MAX GARVER MIRANDA 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN—ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Bach — Toccata and Fugue D-m 
Guilmant — Sonata 5 
Fletcher — Fountain Reverie 
Sturges — Meditation 
Nevin — Will o’ the Wisp 
Borodin — Au couvent 
Nevin — Rural Sketches 
Torjussen — Rising Sun. Isle of Dreams. 
Grieg — Springtide 
*CARL F. MUELLER 
GRAND AVE. CONGREGATIONAL—MILWAUKEE 
Clokey — Fireside Fancies Op. 29 
Widor — Andante Cantabile (Son. 4) 
Saint-Saens — Nightingale and Rose 
Nevin — Volga Boatman’s Song 
Grieg — Ase’s Death 
Schubert -— March Militaire 
Ketelby — In a Monastery Garden 
Elgar — Pomp and Circumstance 
Boisdeffre — By the Brook 
Massanet — Meditation 
HENRY F. SEIBERT 

RasgaH THEATER—READING, Pa. 
Franck —- Piece Heroique 
Yon — Christmas in Sicily 
MacDowell — Pastorale 
Liadow — Musical Snuff Box 
Handel — Largo 
Mansfield — Toccata 
Bach — Toceata and Fugue D-m 
Stoughton — Pygmies 
Sullivan — Lost Chord 
Wagner —- Lohengrin Prelude 
Lemare — Swanee River 
Boex — Marche Champetre 
Yon — Concert Study 

Skinner Studio Broadcasted 


Tchaikowsky — Andante Cantabile 
Mende'ssohn — March of Priests 
Wagner — Lohengrin Prelude 
Kinder — At Evening 
Tchaikowsky — Humoresque 
Thome — Andante Religioso 
Handel — Largo 
Dubois — Hosannah 
Schubert — Serenade 
Liadow — Music Box 
Gounod — Nazareth 
Stoughton — Pygmies 
Lemare — Swanee River 
Costa — Triumphal March 
Two familiar hymns 

DR. HUMPHREY J. STEWART 

St. Mary’s—PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Mendelssohn — Sonata 1 F-m 
Chopin — Nocturne G-m 
Lemare — Andantino 
Bach — Short Fugue A-m 
Meale — Fantasia (Magic Harp) 
Schumann — Dreaming 
Drigo — Serenade 
Stewart — Processional March (John of 

Nepomuk) , 

JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 
CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL—GALESBURG, ILL. 
Mendelssohn — Sonata F-m 
Faulkes — Berceuse D-f. Scherzo D-m. 
Thompson — Meditation 
Gounod — Serenade 
Wagner — Lohengrin Prelude 

Songs without words Program 
Nevin — Song of Sorrow 
Cole — Song of Consolation 
Cole — Song of Gratitude 
Diggle — Song of Happiness 
Diggle — Song of Joy 
Thompson — Song of Rest 
Thompson — Song of Exultation 

Guilmant Program 
Sonata Op. 80 
Offertory on two Christmas Hymns 
Marche Religieuse 
Prayer and Cradle Song 
Torchlight March 




















Points and Viewpoints 


As Emphasized by Interested Readers Who Write For the Advancement of 
the Whole Truth 


DR. AUDSLEY’S SWELL-BOXES AND 
GARDEN CITY CATHEDRAL ORGAN 
EMERSON RICHARDS 
I SOMETIMES think that Dr. Audsley is 
unnecessarily harsh with the average organ- 
builder. Dr, Audsley has done too much for 
the advancement of the organ to weaken the 
force, of his statements by assuming that 
organ builders: have not hearkened to his 
words ot wisdom. I know a number of 
responsible organ builders whose _ swell- 
boxes are above criticism, and which are as 
well built, even better built, than the re- 
quirements laid down in his article on the 
swell-box in the March number of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST. What was done in 
the past is no criterion of what builders are 
doing in the present and the fact that con- 
servative English builders have not adopted 
the multiple swell box is no reason for con- 

demning American builders. 

Our real trouble is too many swell-boxes. 
Seven in Atlantic City is beyond the com- 
fortable limit. The tendency of some build- 
ers is to enclose each division and then erect 
the whole organ in a chamber with swell 
shades in the chamber opening, thus admit- 
ting of a double expression. The results 
are not of the best. Most of the tone is lost 
before it gets into the auditorium. 

We ought not to lost sight of the deleteri- 
ous effect that ANY swell box has on the pipe 
voice. The quality of any register suffers 
when put into a swell-box, no matter how 
well built or how large the box. The glory 
of the diapason chorus is dulled the minute 
it is housed in. Delicate strings lose their 
bloom under similar conditions. The reason 
lies in the fact that the weaker upper ‘par- 
tials generated in an organ pipe and which 
contribute the distinct quality to the pipe, 
are easily absorbed by the obstructions of 
the swell-box, while the stronger ground 
tone comes through. Just listen to the 
change in timbre of your Swell reeds when 
vou close the box, for proof. The English 
‘know this and some of them still prefer 
quality to erescendos. Atlantic City has an 
illustration, in point, there are two Tubas 
with the same seale and wind pressure. One 


is enclosed in the very large Solo box that 
has a shade area of over two hundred and 
fifty square feet. The other is unenclosed 
and placed on the wall directly back of the 
organ front. While alike in construction 
their quality is as different as a Cornopean 
is from a Trumpet. The unenclosed Tuba 
soars above the full organ with the most 
wonderfully pure jubilant tone imaginable. 
Its mate in the Solo box is many shades 
darker in color, far less emotional in feeling 
and nearly lost when the first one is play- 
ing. There is nothing to aceount for the 
difference except the swell-box, so that if 
the effect of the orchestral brass played 
FFF is wanted, it cannot be said with 
finality that all high-pressured reeds should 
be under swell-box expression. 

Wood as advocated by Dr. Audsley is 
distinctly behind the times. A construction 
of rockboard or plasterboard fastened to a 
frame or studding wit an air space between 
gives the best results, having a high reflect- 
ing surface and being fire-proof as well. I 
notice that nothing is said about the means 
of operating the swell shades. I know of no 
electrically operated mechanism that is 
wholly satisfactory. If they are individually 
operated they work quickly but do not give 
delicacy of expression. If they work as a 
unit, a sforztando effect is impossible; but 
a whole chapter could be written on this 
situation. 

I do not believe any builder can make 
shades fifteen inches wide that would not 
warp, and the Doctor forgot to say that 
the shades should be as high as the front 
of the box, leaving no sound trap at the top. 

These are practical details of which the 
Doctor takes no account, and which make 
me believe that he is sometimes all too 
ready to judge an organ as it appears on 
paper, rather than as it finally leaves the 
hands of the builders. This is somewhat 
illustrated by his praise of the famous 
Roosevelt organ in the Cathedral at Garden 
City. He has many times commented in 
terms of admiration upon this well-known 
organ. The writer had occasion to devote 
some time recently to a very thorough in- 
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‘spection of this instrument. I agree that 
it ought to be preserved, not because it is 
inherently a great organ, but as a demon- 
stration of how far the art of organ build- 
ing has advanced in the past forty years. 

The chancel organ has received some care 
and is still playable. This division is 
located in an irregularly shaped bay at the 
injunction of the choir and right transept. 
The organ is supposed to speak through two 
arches, one facing the chancel and the other 
the transept. As the large wood. pedal 
pipes are located directly in front of the 
transept arch, the sound is effectually pre- 
vented from getting out through this open- 
ing. Conditions on the chancel side are 
little better. The Great organ chest is 
dropped below the floor level and the pipe- 
work is obstructed by the console, a very 
elaborate pneumatic setting device for the 
combination pistons, and a great mass of 
trackers and tubing that practically close the 
entire lower half of the arch. Under such 
conditions, the Great Organ needs no swell- 
box to annihilate it. The Swell Organ is 
located directly above the great and speaks 
through the upper half of the chancel arch. 
It is fairly well placed and is the most 
effective part of the organ. Such of the 
reeds as are still playable are not very 
effective, but the mixtures are very good 
indeed and a lesson to organ builders of 
what can be done in this important detail. 

The Choir Organ is located above the 
Swell, and occupies the conical apex of 
the bay at a point almost wholly above the 
chancel arch! In order to conform with the 
cone-shaped chamber, most of the bass pipes 
had to be mitred, so that they meet over the 
centre of the chest. The only place for the 
sound to escape is through a small, semi- 
circular hole cut near the floor and below 
the level of the chest. This hole is not over 
five square feet in area and is located back 
of the apex of the transept arch. It is not 
provided with swell shades, so that contrary 
to Dr. Audsley’s belief, the Choir Organ is 
not expressive. The wonder is that it can 
be heard at all. 

Because of the cramped lay-out and gener- 
ally poor structural design, the organ is not 
very impressive in the church. The Cathed- 
ral itself is not a large building, and is 
acoustically resonant, but the full organ is 
a very lady-like affair and nothing like what 
the printed specifications would lead one to 
expect from its sixty odd stops. 


The tower division is located in the great 
eentral tower at the end of the nave. Here 
were located a Great, Swell, Solo, and Pedal 
division. The whole is now a dismal ruin. 
It is said the choir boys used it as a play- 
ground. The statement is quite credible. 
Many of the bass pipes have been smashed 
or stolen, the treble pipes crushed under 
foot or gone entirely—a sickening piece of 
vandalism. The chest appears to be in 
fairly good condition, although somewhat 
affected by the dampness. This division 
was intended to speak through an opening 
in the tower wall into the church. There is 
some evidence that it was intended to place 
swell shades in this opening, but there are 
no shades there now and the scheme was 
evidently abandoned. It was also intended, 
wonderful to relate, to have this division 
speak through swell shades into the plaza 
in front of the Cathedral, thus ante-dating 
San Diego by thirty years, but it was found 
that the weather adversely affected the 
organ and the idea was abandoned. The 
Echo Organ can be found after a perilous 
climb in the space between the ceiling and 
the roof. It was intended to speak through 
a grill in the ceiling. It has no, swell 
shutters now and I do not believe it ever 
had. There is also located in this space an 
enormous mass of pneumatic machinery in- 
tended to ring the tower chimes. 

The erypt organ has been re-built so that 
it is impossible to say how much is Roosevelt 
at this time. 

From this description, it will be noted that 
this Roosevelt masterpiece over which Dr. 
Audsley enthuses has diminished from four 
swells to one, in the interval between the 
time the specifications were written and the 
organ was built. All of which goes to show 
that specifications are never very reliable 
indications of what an organ is really like. 

There are a few other matters connected 
with the tower organ worthy of comment. 
This division was one of the first organs to 
be equipped with an electric action. (The 
chancel is pneumatic and tracker.) The 
magnets were of enormous size and the 
action is a very crude affair. I suspect it 
never worked at all, or at any rate only for 
a very short time. I can find no one who can 
say positively that it was played from the 
main console, although numerous people 
have heard it played. This is accounted for 
by the fact that there is a console rigged up 
in the tower chamber, and from which this 
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division was undoubtedly played at some 
time. 

The Solo Organ never received its pipe 
work. This was the last part of the organ 
installed and at this juncture there was an 
embezzlement of the funds devoted to the 
payment of the organ, and Roosevelt never 
finished his work. What loss he sustained 
I do not know, but that he abandoned this 
famous instrument is evident because al- 
though the Solo chest is installed, the rack 
boards were never bored to receive their 
pipes. 


SELLING 
C. SerBert Losu 


FROM 1903 to 1918 I was first the sole 
representative and later the principal repre- 
sentative of the excellent firm which Mr. 
Luberoff now so ably represents in Eastern 
U. S. A.; some remarks on the same subject 
as his article on selling may be of interest, 
though largely and perhaps dangerously 
personal. During my imeumhency I saw a 
very limited production of tubular and 
tracker small organs—principally for coun- 
try towns — grow progressively to the 
largest production of electric organs in the 
business and many of them in the greatest 
metropolitan and national institutions, an 
annual production exceeding two hundred 
instruments, unquestionably the largest in 
the world. Since my departure from this 
concern the growth of the business has been 
in no manner retarded. 

This success is based on just one fact, 
which is at the bottom of any great business 
success; that is, to present to the considera- 
tion of the prospective customer the great- 
est possible TANGIBLE value. The average 
customer gives very little consideration to 
intangible values, such as the originality of 
the product offered and the finer shades of 
art values. It means nothing to some cus- 
tomers that the voicing may be done on a 
schedule of two registers per day per voicer 
(I have heard voicers claim to have done 
six) as compared with a schedule of other 
builders of two per week or less. For a 
voicer to “fish” in a set of pipes for a pre. 


POINTS AND VIEWPOINTS 


cise or special quality of tone perhaps for 
days, might seem to some customers a 
wicked and unnecessary waste of time. 
Certainly it seems so to the production 
builder, who describes such fellows as nuts. 

The production builder is really a great 
blessing to the business and serves the pub- 
lic in a most useful and practical manner. 
A Few builders in this country have in- 
troduced every improvement and advance 
which have made the American organ the 
greatest in the world, while many other con- 
cerns have promptly adopted and offered in 
a cheaper edition every characteristic ele- 
ment of the product of the progressive and 
original builder. A number of builders have. 
been in business forty or fifty years without 
a single original feature in their instruments 
—several of them with large production. 

Mr. Luberoff’s article deals exclusively 
with the organ business as an industry and 
insists that all other builders should adopt 
his methods, which will be well for the 
pockets of the other builders perhaps, but 
to my mind will not rapidly advance the 
art of organ building. There will always 
be needed the poor business man who is 
willing to consider a beautiful new organ 
voice or advantageous accessory in his in- 
strument of greater value to the world than 
a new wing on his factory—even as he well 
knows that anything new will be promptly 
copied and offered cheaper by others, and 
that he will be called a nut for his pains. 

After all, as stated above, the whole thing 
boils down to a comparison of values. The 
Ford car will haul as many passengers and 
weighs nearly as much as a Franklin for 
instance, but you can buy six Fords for the 
price of one Franklin and yet both are good 
value to the purchaser. It is entirely a 
matter of production schedule and produc- 
tion methods. 

These remarks are offered with all defer- 
ence to Mr. Luberoff who is my good friend, 
and to his highly respected employer to 
whom I personally and the organ industry 
generally, owe much. However, let us all 
agree to ery up our own wares and let the 
other fellow do the same. Thus we will 
have better feeling all around. 





Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the Requirements of the Practical 
Organist in Concert, Church or Theater 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
SoLEMN PROCESSION 
SEVEN pages of music of good texture 
composed for the church organist by a 
Composer who has many distinctions: he is 
the son of a minister, a member of the Yale 
University faculty, a contributor to the 
pages of T.A.O., and a most earnest advo- 
cate of seriousness in church music. Our 
illustration shows the opening measures. 





Why could not the chimes be used for the 
first three notes, and thereafter on that or 
any other similar motive at occasional in- 
tervals? (For which evil suggestion we beg 
the Composer’s kind pardon). From this 
quiet beginning the piece marches steadily 
up to a glorious climax. The brass is used 
for a fine motive on the fourth page, and 
this motive is repeated in later pages. 
There is always something technically in- 
teresting for the player, and since he is not 
supposed to be entertaining his hearers, 
there is no harm done by the lack of any- 
thing approaching the giddiness of a jig. 
It is fairly easy to play, wanders as far as 
it pleases from the straight diatonic paths, 
uses the organ as it ought to be used, and 
makes a fine morning prelude for the best 
kind of churches. (B. M. Co. 1921, 75c) 


GERALD F. FRAZEE 
FESTIVAL MARCH 
THREE pages of good enough march music 
to be strung out by repetition to six or eight. 
Our illustration omits the opening trumpet- 
like introduction of five measures and pre- 
sents the sturdy old theme right away. It 


is a fine march, strong and commanding, 
and yet easy enough to be played by every 
organist. There is no taint of a manufac- 
turer’s tools about it; inspiration was _ its 
father. The middle movement is_ good 
enough and comes in in such a sweet little 
way of its own that we are not kept waiting 
at the door, and hence are in a good humor 
when it arrives. And the fine march theme 
ends the piece. 





For the service it will do as a festival 
prelude, or as a festival postlude. On the 
recital program it is slightly too exuberant 
and direct to be given a place, unless one 
had the courage to give it as an encore— 
certainly it would win another recall. 

In the theater it will be fine for an exit 
march, or for any scene where a big, bright, 
attractive, rhythmic march is in order. It is 
recommended to all organists, especially 
those who have gotten over (or never 
reached) the age of pretentiousness. 
(Heidelberg 1924) 


REBIKOFF 
DANSE CHARACTERISTIQUE 


TRANSCRIBED by Mr. H. Clough- 
Leighter, four pages of music that, if played 
on pistons No. 1, 2, 3, 4, or any other num- 
ber, will mean less. than nothing, but if 
played on artistically selected registration 
is eapable of producing a genuine impression 





of loveliness. Our illustration shows the 
opening measures of the theme; we suggest 
a Kinura for the melody, or, if that be 
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lacking, a Vox Humana without tremulant, 
or a concoction in which a Tierce or some 
other off-unison coloring register is used; 
and played not sluggishly but very crisply 
and staccato. The only reason in the world 
for the popularity of jazz is its crisp, clean- 
cut staccato and snap; play it legato and 
smooth—just like the church organ—and 
jazz will be cast to the discard in ten days. 
DANSE CHARACTERISTIQUE cries loudly for 
crisp staccato, and some fantastic tone 
colors. Given them it will. be a gem. 


It has no place in’ the church service, for 
the concert platform is its rightful sphere. 

Theater organists can use it delightfully 
for Russian dance scenes, or anything re- 
sembling them; the fantastic scene will find 
no better bit of music. And it is so easy 
that any jazzite can play it. (Ditson 1924, 
60c) 


REBIKOFF 
VALSE MIGNONNE 


TRANSCRIBED by Mr. H. Clough- 
Leighter, six pages of waltz rhythm built 
upon the figure we show in our illustration, 
the first measures of the piece. Delicate 
rubatos ad infinitum, a beautiful clear flute 
in the right hand, snappy strings in the left, 
a 16’ pedal with a touch of 8’ string—and 


away we go for a real gem. Now if any. 


poor mortal should make the mistake of 
playing it like a two-year student practises 
his two finger exercises—well, let’s all stone 
him. I’m not sure but that a Bassoon or 
some other bit of dignified monstrosity in the 
bass cleff would not do mighty well for the 
page 4 theme. And look at the contrast it 
would give with the clear, sweet flute. It 
is fairly easy to play, but it abominates the 
metronome and all combination pistons. 

Church organists have no right to use it 
in a serious service, though it would be 
rather pretty for an evening postlude. On 
the concert platform it will be charming, if 
the registration is blessed with slightly more 
originality than peas in the same pod are 
said to possess. 

Theater organists have thirty-eight urgent 
calls for just this sort of soft, sprightly, 
appealing, musical beauty every three hours. 
What if it does cost thirty cents to add a 
new piece to the repertoire? That’s what 
you get for being a theater organist. (Also, 
you get a mighty fine chance to bring 
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musical beauty to vast audiences; don’t 
neglect it.) (Ditson 1923, 60c) 


SUMNER SALTER 
ASPIRATION——SOUVENIR 


TWO bits of very serious church music of 
a high order of churchliness, both of them 
easy to play and of good use to all church 
organists. ASPIRATION is a 4-page number 
that is musically interesting, musicianly, 
serious, though blessed with enough melody 
and movement to make it pleasing to almost 
any congregation. It is written for the 
organ in the organ’s own idiom, so that ad- 
vanced players will find many interesting 
things to do with it. Souvenir fills six 
pages and is perhaps even more musical than 
its predecessor in that it is technically more 
interesting and gives more varied treatment. 
The Composer takes E-flat for S, and makes 
his theme then §.S.A.C., to represent himself 


‘and his friend to whom he has dedicated it; 
‘considering that he has thus limited himself 


as to theme he is deserving of the more 
credit for the musical interest he has packed 
into the piece. 

Both are ideally church music, quiet pre- 


ludes for normal services; they are good, 


wholesome church music, not giddy, not 
festive nor breathing the atmosphere of the 
concert hall, it is doubtful if their Composer 
would want them to be used anywhere but 
in the church and in the theater in accom- 
panying exalted moods of serious character 
in dramas of real worth. They do not pro- 
fess to be entertainment; they profess to be 
suggestive, reflective. They are delightful 
for their purpose. (Summy 1922, 60c and 
75¢) 


ANGELA BECKER: Granp CuHorvs, a 
vigorous postlude or prelude for the morning 
service, with considerable variety of 
thematic content, a strong march theme to 
begin with and a pretty melody by way of 
contrast. It is easy to play and will be 
found useful to the average organist. 
(Presser 1922, 60c) 

R. M. STULTS: MarcHe TRIUMPHAL is a 
rather brilliant number for a festival service, 
with ample character to carry it over well. 
The .contrast melody in the middle section 
is interesting and is given a different treat- 
ment from the usual custom. It makes 
bright, attractive service music. (Heidel- 
berg 1924, 50c) 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CELEBRATES HIS TWENTY-FirrH ANNIVER- 
SARY WITH THE CHURCH OF THE DIVINE 
PaTERNITY, NEw YORK AND IS 
TENDERED A COMPLIMEN- 

TARY DINNER 


“IT IS THE 25TH, and I can’t help being 
twenty-five years older. I’m sorry for this, 
but the time has gone and I can’t help it.” 
Time has gone, Mr. Andrews? No, you have 
the wrong verb. The time has not gone, it 
has been cultivated, it has been preserved, 
it has been saved up in the hearts and lives 
of every human being you have come in con- 
tact with, through them it has been saved 
up as a memorial to your genuineness, your 
human kindliness, your practical, unosten- 
tatious helpfulness. And twenty-five years 
of a life like this well deserved to be cele- 
brated by the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity on the 15th of February 1924, the 
church that was so fortunate as to have Mr. 
J. Warren Andrews at its console through 
a quarter of a century. 

The officials of the Church arranged a 
testimonial dinner to Mr. Andrews in Hotel 
Martinique, New York, when they presented 
him a check for $600. and an inscribed 
copy of a book by the pastor. of the church, 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, in which is printed 
an unusual tribute to an organist — the 
tribute being to Mr. Andrews. 

In twenty-five years of service in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity Mr. Andrews 
has been absent but twice, and that despite 
his more than six hundred recitals in places 
as distant as Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Tennessee, and Florida. He has 
always had a substitute on hand for an 
emergency, “but none was ever needed, 
though at times it was a close call.” While 
playing in a former position with Plymouth 
Congregational, Minneapolis, Mr. Andrews 
was one of the organists to attend the 
Chicago Exposition on Minneapolis Week— 
and turned out to be the only Minneapolis 
organist back on time for the Minneapolis 
morning services. The others took the last 
train, and Mr. Andrews took one twelve 
hours earlier; their train was late, and he 
served alone. 

His church positions have been, in chron- 
ological order: 

Methodist, Swampscott, Mass., when 11 
years old 

First Baptist and Boston Street Methodist, 

both of Lynn, Mass., and both at the 
same time, until 1879 


Trinity Episcopal, Zion Episcopal, and St. 
John’s, all of Newport, R. I., where he 
has had pupils in every church save St. 
Mary’s Catholic 

Pilgrim Congregational, Cambridge, Mass. 

Plymouth Congregational, Minneapolis, 7 
years 

Divine Paternity, New York, since 1898 

In addition to his self-appointed tasks 
Mr. Andrews has been chosen by others to 
head the American Guild of Organists for 
three terms, 1913-16, and serve as Councillor 
for more than two decades; to head the N. Y. 
State M.T.N.A. in 1908; and to assist 
myriads of pupils. As President of the 
N.Y.M.T.N.A. he lead the organization to 
financial success, held a convention in New 
York City, and paid all the bills. As War- 
den of the Guild he set on foot the initial 
agitation which grew ultimately until this 
magazine, THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, was 
established. 

His pupils have come from almost every 
State in the Union, and from Canada and 
the Philippines. A list compiled from un- 
finished records showed 33 States. A similar 
list of oratorios and cantatas, given almost 
from memory, includes works all the way 
from the popular Maunder cantatas to the 
classic Bach, from the much-used “Messiah” 
to the seldom-heard “Judas Maccabaeus”, 
and includes all the standard oratorios— 
“Elijah”, “St. Paul”, “Seven Last Words” 
(Dubois), “Creation”, and innumerable con- 
temporary American works. 

One of the things that have spread Mr. 
Andrew’s professional fame across the con- 
tinent is his special course of organ study, 
a course outlined in a modest circular setting 
forth the details of his special ten-lesson 
course in organ playing, beginning with 
two-part playing in the first lesson, and 
ending in the tenth with the subjects of 
choir conducting, teaching, music literature, 
advice for future study, and, last but not 
least, obtaining positions. The subject of 
registration is dealt with in two lessons out 
of the ten, showing an unusual imsight on 
Mr. Andrews’ part on the vital point of 
organ playing of the future. 

Of Mr. Andrews, musician, nothing is too 
good to say. But of Mr. Andrews, the man, 
nothing is quite good enough to say. And 
his friends and pupils do not try to say it. 
Instead they give him their loyal friendship 
and affection for the genuineness and kind- 
liness and helpfulness they invariably find 
in him. 





























MR. J. WARREN ANDREWS 


One of the best-loved organists and teachers of the Metropolis who recently 
celebrated his twenty-fifth year with the Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Mr. Andrews has pupils in almost every State in the Union. His genuine 
sympathy, openness, and honesty of purpose have endeared him to all who 
; know him 
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TWO SMALL ORGANS 
DESIGNED BY GUSTAV F. DOHRING TO GIVE 
MAXIMUM VARIETY AT MINIMUM COST 
BUILT BY HILLGREBN-LANE 


COMBINED Unit and Straight work is used 
in the 2-13-360 organ for Temple Israel, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., as follows: 
Pedal 
16’ Bourdon 
8’ Octave 
Great 
8’ Diapason 
Salicional 
Flute 
4’ Flute (No. 5) 
2’ Flute (No. 5) 
Swell 
8’ Salicional (No. 4) 
Flute (No. 5) 
4’ Salicional (No. 4) 
Flute (No. 5) 
8’ Vox Humana 
The 13th stop is synthetic, from the Salicion- 
al and Flute. The entire organ is under ex- 
pression. Mr. Dohring reports that “the 
organ and the choir are purposely invisible 
from the auditorium. The purpose of the 
unified and straight combinations is to attain 
as much flexibility as possible and also dis- 
tinctive manual effects, which cannot be well 
attained in a duplex or all unit system in so 
small an organ.” 

The 2-18-791 opened April 4th by Mr. 
Stanley Farrar in the First Reformed, Long 
Branch, N. J., has each manual organ under 
separate expression, “in my favorite ex- 
pression chambers, not swell boxes,” writes 
Mr. Dohring. “There was a one-manual 
built in 1851 and the church desired to retain 
some of the old pipes, which were sent to 
the factory for revoicing. There were two 
of the old-time Chimney Flutes that worked 
in very beautifully with the modern string 
work. In using unit work there was abso- 
lutely no intention to bolster up the paper 
showing, but it was done to give variety of 
combinations in so small an organ; and it 
has proved doubly valuable with each manual 
organ under separate expression.” 

Pedal 

16’ Dulciana (No. 10) 
Bourdon 

8’ Flute (No. 7) 
Great 

8’ Diapason 
Dulciana 
Gamba 
Flute 

4’ Flute (No. 7) 

2’ Flute (No. 7) 
Swell 

16’ Dulciana 


8’ Diapason 
Dulciana (No. 10) 
Viole d’Orchestre 
Viole Celeste 
Stopped Flute 

4’ Duleiana (No. 10) 
Harmonie Flute 

8’ Cornopean 





MR. JOHN KNOWLES WEAVER 


TULSA COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
INSTALLS UNUSUAL SMALL ORGAN 


A SMALL 2-manual organ duplexed on two 
registers is the unusual scheme designed by 
Mr. John Knowles Weaver, Mus. Bae., for 
the Tulsa College of Fine Arts, Tulsa, Okla., 
to make possible the addition of the organ to 
the curriculum of the College founded by 
Mr. Weaver in 1923. The instrument, built 
by the Hinners Organ Company, reduced to 


standards of printing specifications as 
adopted for these columns, is: 
PEDAL: 16’ Flute 
GREAT: 8’ String 73 
Flute 85 
4’ Flute 
SWELL: 8’ String 
Flute 
4’ String 
COUPLERS : 


To Pedal: Great 8’, 4’; Swell 8’ 
To Great: Great 16’, 4’; Swell 8’ 
To Swell: Swell 16’, 8’, 4’ 
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The new instrument was inaugurated Jan. 
14th in a musicale under the auspices of the 
Kastern Oklahoma Chapter of the Guild, of 
which Mr. Weaver is dean, with organ solos 
by Mr. Weaver, Mrs. Josephine Storey 
White, Mrs. Marie Gardner Swift, and Mr. 
William Walter Perry. 

Mr. Weaver has resided in ‘Tulsa for the 
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tion service of the new organ, built and in- 
stalled by Casavant Freres, was an occasion 
that drew crowds of people to the church 
Feb, 21st. 

An unusually impressive feature of the 
service was the silent processional of the 
choir, followed by a brief service conducted 
by the Rector, the Rev. Robert P. Kreitler. 





TULSA COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
Mr. Weaver at his hew Hinners organ 


past 15 years, having moved there from 
Toledo, Iowa, where he was director of music 
in Leander Clark College. Last year he 
completed his 21st year as head of the music 
departments of other colleges and retired 
with the determination to fouad his own— 
and the Tulsa College of Fine Arts, Inc., 
with a faculty of ten instructors, is the re- 
sult. He received his Mus. Bac. degree 
from American Conservatory, Chicago, and 
holds the Associate certificate in the Guild. 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


OPENS NEW CASAVANT IN St. LUKE’S, 
SCRANTON 
by ELLEN M. FULTON 
THE installation of the organ in Saint 
Luke’s Church, Seranton, has been an event 
watched with unusually keen interest, not 
only by members of the church but by 
musicians of the community and countless 
persons interested in the art of organ con- 
struction and organ music. So the dedica- 





The prayers expressed the spirit of reverence 
wholly in keeping with the occasion, bring- 
ing to remembrance those in whose gracious 
memory the organ had been erected, and re- 
minding the congregation of the service of 
reverence, spiritual inspiration, and of 
devotion to the finest and noblest in the art 
of music to which the instrument is dedicated. 

With such a service, simple, sincere, and 
impressive, as an introduction, the first tones 
of the organ rang out through the arches 
of the church, and most fittingly the first 
strain was the first part of the fine old 
hymn-tune “Hanover.” The chimes an- 
nounced the first line of the hymn, then, as 
if from cloistered walls, followed an inter- 
lude of softly voiced tones in beautiful har- 
monies; again the chimes, sounding the 
second line of the hymn, followed by another 
interlude of exquisite modulations; then little 
by little the volume of tone mounted up, 
phrase upon phrase, until the full organ in 
all its beauty and brilliance was used to 
glorify the spirit of the hymn. And finally 
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choir and congregation joined together in 
singing the fine old melody, “with heart and 
soul and voice.” 

Such improvisations are rarely heard, for 
masters of the art of improvisation are far 
from numerous in this country. It is an 
art still to be learned and developed by 
American organists, but when such artists 
as Messrs. Courboin and Dupre improvise 
to audiences, it is the art of improvisation 
heard in its greatest glory. 

The recital opened with Mailly’s Invoca- 
TION, quiet and reverent in mood. Mr. 
Courboin thereby enhanced the spirit of 
churehly dignity that he had already es- 
tablished by his improvisation, and, indeed, 
throughout the entire recital that spirit 
continued. The vigorous MarcH HEROIQUE 
of Saint-Saens, Mailly’s MarcHE SoLonn- 
ELLE, the intricate PassacaGuia of Bach, 
with its wonderful parts, did not in any way 
rob the eathedral-like dignity and beauty 
from‘the. other numbers, the Ave Maria of 
Schubert and -the  soul-stirring TuxHirp 
CuorALE of Cesar Franck; while the dainty 
SxetcH of Schumann and the picturesque 
BeLis or St. ANNE DE BEAUPRE of Russell, 
added enough of the less serious side of 
musie to balance the program. 

The outstanding impression one received 
on hearing the organ was that it was actually 
a cathedral instrument, bringing to mind the 
vastness of St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
and Notre Dame, with their organ tones 
floating out through the arches or impressive- 
ly filling the great spaces with thrilling 
Diapason echoes. Saint Luke’s Church has 
not the actual proportions of a cathedral, 
hut it does possess the atmosphere of one, 
and in designing the organ for the church 
Mr. Courboin was surely aware of this, and 
created an instrument to enhance this effect. 
There is a richness, a depth of tone that 
completely fills the chureh without being 
ponderous or “hurting” the ears; there is a 
brilliance in the ensemble that has a sparkle 
of overtones rarely heard in modern organs 
of this size; and there is a most satisfying 
beauty about the quiet registers, in string 
and flutes, that is poetic. 

Mr. Courboin has added to the artistic 
wealth of this City, two very beautiful or- 
gans; the new one in Saint Luke’s and the 
one in the Hickory Street Presbyterian 
Church. The two instruments, though built 
by the same firm and possessing tonal effects 
characteristic of that firm, are very different 
in individual characteristics. Each organ 
meets the requirements of the church it is 
placed in; each one is an instrument of 
countless possibilities, and each is an achieve- 
ment of artistic success. 

There will be given a series of organ re- 


citals each Friday at noon, commencing Feb- 
ruary 29th and continuing through till 
Easter, in Saint Luke’s Church. Mr. Cour- 
hoin gave the first recital, I had the honor 
of giving the second, and Frank Daniel the 
third.—ELLEN M. Futon 





MR. ROGER P. CONKLIN 


Celebrates 25th anniversary 


ROGER P. CONKLIN 
CELEBRATES TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE 
with CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
or Huntineron, L. I. 


ALTHOUGH he is still a young man on the 
sunny side of life, Mr. Roger P. Conklin 
has to his credit a quarter of a century of 
continuous service in one church, and it is 
a happy coincidence that he celebrates this 
Children’s Day, June 8th, the 25th anniver- 
sary of his first service in the church, which 
he played when but a boy of sixteen more 
or less ripe years. 

Mr. Conklin began his organ study with 
the late George Kenningham and continued 
with Mr. Henry E. Duncan. He attributes 
to his dual capacity of business man and 
musician his ability to infuse an element of 
human qualities in all his music, so that its 
appeal to his hearers is constant. He has 
given afternoon musicales frequently during 
the season and enjoys for these events the 
hearty cooperation of many famous mu- 
sicians. 

Though out of school 10 of these many 
years, Mr. Conklin is still reminded by well- 
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memoried neighbors of the days when he in 
company with another lad played hookey 
from school in order to steal into a local 
church to play the organ while his accomplice 
* played the bellows in the absence of an 
electric motor to do so for him. It would seem 
that a boy able to turn manager to this ex- 
tent in his youth certainly ought to be a 





MR. CHANDLER GOLDTHWAITE 
Who sailed May 21st for a three-year course in the 


Paris Conservatory; his manager is considering 
bringing him back for a short concert tour during 
the vacation season 


business man in his maturer years along 
with his career as musician. And Mr. 


Conklin, when not playing the organ, spends’ 


his time as treasurer ot the Huntington 
Lumber & Coal Company. 

CARL SCHOMAN 
IntRopUCES SrEecIAL EveninG SERVICE Mv- 

SICALS AND Mrrets EXCELLENT RESPONSE 
MR. SCHOMAN, of Trinity Lutheran, 
Canton, Ohio, has built up a special interest 
in his evening services by lavishing on them 
a little special attention. 

The evening service, which lasts exactly 
an hour, is ended by the exit of the choir, 
during which Mr. Schoman plays the chimes 
for a silent prayer; after the prayer, any- 
one who wishes to leave does so. Mr. Scho- 
man states that an average of four people 
out of 350 a Sunday leave. The lights in 
the church proper are all turned out, the 
only light coming from the chancel and a 
little light which penetrates the stained 
glass windows above the rear door. Mr. 


Schoman then plays a short postludial re- 
cital of three or four selections which lasts 
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about fifteen minutes, during which he is 
honored with absolute silence. Since the 
installation of this new service, the evening 
attendance has increased from 25 to 50%. 
The following are some of the selections 
Mr. Schoman has used: 
Yon—Echo 
Guilmant—Priere et Bereeuse 
Flagher—Variations on America 
Handel—Gavotte in B flat 
Schumann—Melody in G Minor 
Beethoven—Minuet in G 
Wagner—Dreams 
Johnson—Evensong (request) 
Widor—Scherzando 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Burleigh—Deep River 
Rimsky-Korsakov—Song of India 
Labitsky—Herd Girl’s Dream 
Sheldon—Canrice 
Stoughton—Garden of Iram 
Cadman-—Melody in Folk Song Style 
Johnson—Aubade in D Flat 
MacDowell—To A Wild Rose 
Callaerts—Intermezzo 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH 
MUSIC 


TENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS TO BE HELD IN 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE JUNE 23D TO JULY 3D 
IN recognition of the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of the school a noteworthy 
program has been arranged. Dr. Healey 
Willan, of Toronto Conservatory will have 
charge of the work in Plainsong and its Ac- 
companiment. He will also give a course 
in Improvisation. Lewis A. Wadlow of St. 
Mark’s, Philadelphia, will give a demonstra- 
tion course, Boy Choir Training. Prof. Ivan 
T. Gorokhoff of Smith College, and late 
Conductor of The Russian Cathedral of St. 
Nicholas, New York, will conduct the Con- 
ference Chorus and will give a special class 
for conductors. Dean Wallace Goodrich of 
the New England Conservatory will present 
the general subject of the Mission of Music 
in the Church. Miss Eleanor C. Gregory 
of the Church Musie Society, England, will 
give a session of Music in Worship, being 
the report: of the Commission appointed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and York, 
of which Miss Gregory is a member. 
Richard G. Appell of the Boston Public 
Library will discuss liturgical Organ Reper- 
toire and Sidelights on the Hymnal. There 
will be organ recitals by the instructors and 
others. For information apply to Miss M. 
DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Registration for the Conference for 
Chureh Work, which includes the summer 
school for Church Music, $5.00; Room, 
$10.00; board, $20.00. 
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MODERN SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
AN INSTITUTION WITH AN IDEA AND A CON- 
SCIENCE AND PUPILS THAT HAVE FILLED 
ITS HOURS FULL 


NEW YORK’S attractions to the organ 
student were enhanced some years ago by 
the founding of a new School exclusively for 
organists, with Mr. Wm. A. Goldsworthy 
and Mr. Philip James heading the faculty. 
The School closes the latter part of June, 
with every available hour taken till then— 
and a complete cessation of activities 
through the summer. Mr. James, personally 
in charge of all theory classes, has recently 
been appointed to St. Marks. In the Bower- 
ie, and been retained at increased salary on 
the music faculty of New York University. 


Mr. Goldsworthy, personally instructing 
all organ classes, has put his own art to the 
test of thirty-two recitals during the past 
season, with return engagements the rule for 
out-of-town bookings. One of Mr. Golds- 
worthy’s ideals for the organists of the 
future is a fluent piano technic, and every 
student in the School is required to study 
piano and practise piano as assiduously as 
though it were his or her main musical am- 
bition. Every student in the School, with 
but one exception, is holding an organ po- 
sition. One of the most recent registrants is 
an organist from Eldorado, Ark. 


BACH CHORAL PRELUDES 
SUNG AND PLAYED IN NOVEL MANNER IN 
BALDWIN-WALLACE CONSERVATORY 
UNDER DIRECTION OF ALBERT 
RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


A NEW interest in the choral preludes of 
Bach has been aroused by Mr. Albert 
Riemenschneider for the weekly Tuesday 
Chapel Service, when Mr. Riemenschneider 
plays the full Bach version of the choral 
prelude and brings out the original choral 
theme itself by having a small choir from 
the Conservatory sing it just as Bach has it 
appear in the organ score. 

Mr. Riemenschneider has prepared month- 
ly mimeographed bulletins in which he makes 
comments on each of the choral preludes 
used during the month, and prints in full 
the text of the choral as it is sung by the 
Conservatory choir. Interest has grown 
from week to week and by the end of the 
present music season most of the important 
‘ ones will have been thus played and sung. 

The idea is well worthy of adoption for 
the concert program and for the church 
service. Explanatory program notes will 
be invaluable, however, to a proper appre- 
ciation of the unique presentation. 


RUSSELL-LABERGE MANAGEMENT 
ANNOUNCE DETAILS OF THEIR BOOKINGS OF 
DUPRE AND COURBOIN 


AFTER having established a new record 
two seasons ago for an organ tour, and 
broken their own record this past season, 
the Management announce that in the ac- 
quisition of Mr. Charles M. Courboin they 
displace his former management, the Syra- 
cuse Musical Bureau, beginning with next 
season in all engagements outside of New 
York State which remains under the control 
of the Bureau. 

Dupre’s European fame is attested by the 
performance in Paris of his Armistice Hymn 
de Profundis, by the Lamoreaux Orchestra, 
chorus, soloists, and organ, on April 15th; 
on the 26th and 27th he played a recital in 
Milan Conservatory and appeared with the 
Milan Conservatory Orchestra in concert; 
April 30th he played in Firebourg, Switzer- 
land. Early in May he will give two recitals 
in the Trocadero, Paris, and then go to 
England for a number of recitals. 

The Dupre tour in America reached 111 
recitals and concluded with a broadcasted 
program from the New York Wanamaker 
Auditorium and before the recital was com- 
pleted cablegrams had already been received 
from London acknowledging reception of 
the recital there and giving details as to the 
program. Mr. Dupre sailed April 2nd on 
the Paris. 

His tour covered about 15,000 miles and 
included 10 recitals in Montreal (the Bach 
series), 9 in New York, 2 in Rochester, 2 
in Springfield, Mass., 3 in Boston, 2 in St. 
Hyacinthe, 2 in Atlanta, 2 in Louisville, 2 
in Detroit, 2 in Oshkosh, 3 in Washington, 
and single recitals in 72 other cities. Among 
engagements refused for lack of time were 
two appearances with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


GEORGE W. WESTERFIELD 
RECOVERING From A SeErR10uS ILLNESS AND 
Is AGAIN ACTIVE IN THE PROFESSION 


MR. GEORGE W. WESTERFIELD, or- 
ganist of the Church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin, New York, N. Y., was taken ill with 
pneumonia while returning from Rye, N. Y., 
where he had gone to inspect Mr. Watter’s 
new Wangerin organ installed in the Christ 
Church there. After remaining in the Co- 
lumbus Hospita] Extension for two weeks, 
he went to Lakewood, N. J., to visit friends 
and recuperate from his serious illness, in 
accordance with doctor’s orders. During his 
stay in Lakewood, Mr. Westerfield played 
a Vesper Service in the All Saints’ Epis- 
copal Church and gave an informal organ 
recital for the Arden School for Girls. By 
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April 13th he was sufficiently recovered to 
return to his duties at St. Mary’s Church. 

Mr. John Priest, organist of the Cameo 
Theater, New York, substituted for the 
High Mass service during Mr. Westerfield’s 
absence, and Mr. Raymond Nold, music di- 
rector of the Church, played the organ him- 
self at the other services, conducting from 
the console. 


CHURCHES COMPETE FOR ORGANIST 
PROWER SYMONS THE SUBJECT OF SECRET 
CONFFRENCES BEFORE ONE CHURCH 
TAKES HIM FROM ANOTHER 
BEFORE Christ Church, Cincinnati, en- 
gaged Mr. Prower Symons, formerly of 
Grace Church, Avondale, its committee con- 
sulted the latter church and asked permission 
to make him an offer. Permission given, the 
offer was made, with no time limit for 
acceptance. My. Symons named his salary, 
which Christ Church accepted, and the deal 
was complete. Both churehes printed flatter- 
ing notes in their bulletins about Mr. 
Symons. Until other arrangements are 
made, satisfactory to Grace Church, Mr. 
Symons will continue to act as choirmaster, 
using a pupil as organist. The church has 
two Casavants, a three-manual in the audi- 
torium and a two-manual in the chapel. A 
get-acquainted dinner was tendered Mr. 
Symons by the vestry, music committee, and 

clergy. 


SIDNEY STEINHEIMER 


DEATH COMES AT AN EARLY AGE TO ONE OF 
THE PIONEERS IN THE REALM OF THE 
THEATER ORGANIST 


ONE of the pioneers in the business of meet- 
ing the demand for theater organists, Mr. 
Sidney Steinheimer, died Feb. 15th, in New 
York. Mr. Steinheimer was born in New 
York, June 17th, 1889, and began a childish 
interest in the piano at the early age of six 
years, which increased with the passing 
months, until he had mastered the technic 
of playing, sufficiently to appear in public 
at the age of 12. He furthered his studies 
with Edward McDowell, then in Columbia 
University, and was advised to devote more 
and more of his time to composition. In 
this field he labored successfully and leaves 
about 150 piano pieces, many of them for 
teaching purposes, etc., mostly published by 
Theo. Presser Co. 

He ultimately turned the major portion of 
his affection to the organ, and interested 
himself in the theater. After serving in 
actual theater positions he retired to spend 
his time between his duties as theater coach 
for organists, and his work with the Miller 
Lyceum Bureau; and between the two he 


built up an extensive business in placing 
theater organists who had coached with him. 

Mr. Steinheimer was very active, energetic, 
and enthusiastic; his musical ability was well 
matched with latent executive and business 
capacity, and his untimely death is a real 
loss to the organ world. 


R. PORTER CAMPBELL 
MEMBER OF LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 
Facutty Gors 10 EuROPE WITH THE 
Yon Cuass 
MR. PORTER CAMPBELL, who is ac- 
companying Mr. Pietro A. Yon, and several 
of Mr. Yon’s pupils on his annual excursion 
abroad, is another product of the illustrious 





MR. R. PORTER CAMPBELL 


Pennsylvania. Mr. Campbell was _ born 
Sept. 17, 1894, at Coburn; at the age of six 
he moved to Shamokin, where he completed 
his public school education, studying piano 
at intervals with local teachers. Entering 
the conservatory of music in Lebanon Val- 
ley College in 1913, he received a diploma 
in piano in 1915, and organ and a B. M. 
in 1916. 

In 1917 he was given the appointment of 
piano instructor at this same institution 
which he coupled with a position as organist 
of the Zion Lutheran Church, Hummelstown. 
When the U. S. entered the War in 1917 
Mr. Campbell gave his services and was 
sent to France in 1918 where he remained 
until the Armistice. After receiving his dis- 
charge, he took a summer course with Mr. 
Arthur Friedheim, New York, and then re- 
turned to Lebanon Valley College as 
teacher of piano, organ, and harmony, and 
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director of the Men’s Glee Club; in addition 
to this, Mr. Campbell was organist of the 
Seventh St. Lutheran Church, Lebanon, a 
position which he held until 1923, when he 
was made head of the organ department of 
the Lebanon Valley College. Mr. Campbell 
took a special course with Mr. Pietro A. 
Yon during the summer of 1923 and is con- 
tinuing through the 1924 season. 





in the usual way, embellishing it with bird 
calls played by himself with the aid of a 
drummer’s water bird-whistle properly tied 
so that it will not slip. 

Mr. de Chauvenet aims to build his pro- 
grams of standard and classic numbers in- 
terspersed with eatch pieces and _ pretty 
tunes for the benefit of his public; result 
packed houses. 


MR. JEAN DE CHAUVENET 


JEAN DE CHAUVENET 


INVENTS A NEW FORM OF ENTERTAINMENT 
PLAYS TWO INSTRUMENTS AT ONCE 


AN unusual feature of Los Angeles’ concert 
field are the concerts of Mr. Jean de Chauve- 
net in Trinity Auditorium in which Mr. de 
Chauvenet plays cornet solos in the usual 
manner and accompanies himself on the 
organ with his left hand and the pedals. 
He has been giving such concerts daily 
since February and has packed houses at 
both 2:15 and 7:15. Another novelty is his 
playing of the old tune, The Mocking Bird, 
on the organ with both hands and pedals, 


FOR THIS SPACE 


THERE ARE 103 ITEMS IN TYPE 
34 WAITING TO GO TO THE 
COMPOSITOR 


AND every single one of them thinks it is 
the most important ! So what can we do? 
We have room for only one! Oh for a 
Poromen lh ois. isis se This we shall do: We 
shall explain to each of the 137 why their 
item does not occupy this space, so that 
none of them dare feel offended because one 
other was chosen in preference, 





Broadcasting the Organ and the Organist 


Loud-Speaker Secrets 


What the Ether Waves Say About Organists 
Reported from New York City 
By S. HETER O'DYNE 


WDAR, 24-5-9, 11 a.m. First, ask your 
announcer to mind his business and_ tell 
who is playing, both before and after each 
number. We do not know who you are but 
your technic cf radio playing is excellent; 
the left hand is clear, crisp, and precise; it 
never muddles and dominates the whole, 
thanks to your sense of staccato. Your 
rezistration is very good, sparkling, clearly 
defined, so that we know when you are using 
flutes, or reeds, or strings, for you do not 
throw them all in the same basket and .then 
grab blindfolded. But your contrasts from 
forte to pianissimo are too numerous and 
too sharp to be satisfying to your radio 
audience; the pianissimos drop out entire’y 
most of the time. A compromise: must al- 
ways be made when an organist radios; the 
present audience is usually only a small 
fraction of your invisible; therefore give a 
thought to the invisibles. Keep up the left 
hand staceato, it is fine. But if you will 
arrange, for the brief time you are broad- 
casting, to use several set pieces, one after 
the other, it will be much more entertain- 
ing and your audiences and admirers will 
increase more rapidly than if you merely 
improvise or use innumerable snatches of 
pieces; and after all, a picture can be played 
one way just about as well as another. 


Radio Schedule 


Eastern Standard Time p. m. is indicated. 
Subscribers in Central Time zone subtract 
one hour, those in Mountain Time sub- 
tract two hours, and those in Pacific 
subtract three. All items subject 
to change, an * marks those 
unusually changeable. 

Readers are reminded of the changes Day- 
light Saving time imposes. Every effort is 
made to keen this Schedule accurate but in 
some cases the Stations fail to supply the 

necessary information. 


DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
10 :00-10:30 a. m., Miss Mary E. Vogt at 


the Wanamaker organ, Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, Philadelphia— WOO 509. 

11 :02-11:20 a. m., Kimball organ, Stanley 
Theater, Philadelphia—WDAR 395. 

11 :30-12:00 a. m., George Albert Bouch- 
ard on the Wurlitzer in Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y—WGR 319. 

1:00, the Chimes, Palmer School of Chir- 
opractiec, Davenport, lowa——WOC 484. 

2:00-6:30, Eastman Theater, Rochester, 
N.Y.; orchestra at 2:00-2:30, organ picture 
work at 3:15-3:45, organ solo by Robert 
Berentsen or John Hammond on the Austin 
at 4:00-4:15 and picture work to 5:00, or- 
chestra at’ 6:00-6:30—WHAM 283. 

3:45-4:00, Miss Mary Vogt at. the Wana- 
maker organ, Wanamaker Auditorium, Phil- 
adelphia.— WOO 509. 

*5 :30-6:00, George Albert Bouchard at 
the Wurlitzer in Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
—WGR 319. 

6:45, the Chimes, Palmer School of Chir- 
opractic, Davenport, Iowa-—-WOC 484. 


WEEKLY 


Mondays: 

5:15-6:15, Howard R. Webb at the 2-30 
Kimball in the Ritz Theater, Pittsburgh, 
Pa--KDKA 326. 

7:30-8:15, P. V. Hogan in charge of Estey 
Organ Studio, New York.—W4JZ 455. 

*8:00, varied programs in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, Philadelphia, at this hour or 
Jater, featuring Miss Mary E. Vogt and 
others on the Wanamaker organ.—WOO 509. 

11:00-12:00, Theodore J. Irwin at the 
2-70-550 Wurlitzer, San Francisco —KPO 
423. 

Tuesdays: 

*11:15-11:55 a. m., Howard R. Webb at 
the 2-30 Kimball in the Ritz Theater, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—KDKA 326. 

12:00, Karl Bonawitz in the Germantown 
Theater, Philadelphia—WIP 509. 

2:00-3:00, Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, concerts with organ participating.—- 
WJZ 455. 

5:30-6:30, Theodore J. Irwin at the 2-70- 
550 Wurlitzer, San Francisco—KPO 423. 

8:00-8:30, Ralph Emerson and others at 
the Barton in the Barton Studio, Chicago, 
Tll.—WDAP 360. 

Wednesdays: 

*8:00 varied programs in the Wanamaker 

Auditorium, Philadelphia, at this hour or 
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later, featuring Miss Mary E. Vogt and 
others on the Wanamaker organ.—WO0O 509. 

9:00-10:00, Erwin Swindell and Mrs. 
Frank Elliott at the 2-m Aeolian in the 
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Thursdays: 
*11:15-11:55 a. m., Howard R. Webb at 
the 2-30 Kimball in the Ritz Theater, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—KDKA 326. 


hie 


Dee ee 


The Casavant in La Presse Studio 


B. J. Palmer residence, with other music, 
Davenport, Iowa.—WOC 484. 

10:10-10:25, Ralph Emerson and others 
at the Barton in the Barton Studio, Chicago, 
Ill.— WDAP. 360. 

12:00-12:30, W. Remington Welch at 
the Wurlitzer in MeVickers Theater, Chica- 
go.—KYW 536. 





2:00-3:00, Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, concerts with organ participating.— 
WJZ 455. 

7:30-8:15, Dr. Alexander Russell pre- 
senting various recitalists, including himself, 
in the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York. 
WJZ 455. 

8:00-8:30, Ralph Emerson and others at 
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the Barton in the Barton Studio, Chicago, 
Iil.—WDAP._ 360. 

9:30, Karl Bonawitz in the Germantown 
Theater, Philadelphia.—WIP 509. 

11:00-12:00, Theodore J. Irwin at the 
2-70-550 Wurlitzer, San Francisco —W PO 
423. 

Fridays: 

2:00-3:00, Leo Riggs on the Austin in 
Hotel Astor, New York.— WJZ 455. 

5:30-6:00, Paul Fleeger at the Wurlitzer 
in Cameo Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa—KDKA 
326. 

5:30-6:30, Theodore J. Irwin at the 2-70- 
550 Wurlitzer, San Franciseo.—KPO 423. 

*8:00, varied programs in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, Philadelphia, at this hour or 
later, featuring Miss Mary E. Vogt and 
others on the Wanamaker organ.—W0OO 509. 

10 :00-10 :30, Arthur Blakeley on the Aus- 
tin in the First M. E., Los Angeles, Calif.— 
KHJ 395. 

10:10-10:25, Ralph Emerson and others 
at the Barton in the Barton Studio, Chicago, 
Ill—WDAP 360. 


Saturdays: 
12:00, Karl Bonawitz in the Germantown 
Theater, Philadelphia—WIP 509. 


Sundays: 

10:00 a. m., St. Thomas’ and West End 
Presbyterian services on alternate Sundays, 
New York.—WJZ 455. 

11:00 a. m., Central Church service, 
Chicago, Daniel Protheroe at the organ.— 
KYW 536. 

1:30-2:00, Arthur Blakeley on the Austin 
in First M. E., Los Angeles, Calif.--—KHJ 
395. 

2:15-3:15, Clarence K. Bawden at the 
Wanamaker organ in Wanamaker Auditor- 
ium, Philadelphia—WOO 509. 

3:00, Laurence H. Montague at the Wur- 
litzer in Hotel Statler ball room, Buffalo, 
N. Y.—WGR 319. 

*3:00-3:45, Dr. Charles Heinroth at the 
4-115-6750 Skinner in Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa—KDKA 326. 

3:30, Montreal organists at the 2-16 Cas- 
avant, in the studio of CKAC, Montreal, 
Canada—CKAC 430. ‘ 

5:00-6:00, Ralph Emerson and others at 
the Barton in the Barton Studio, Chicago, 
Tll—WDAP 360. 

*7:00 or later, various organists at the 
2-34-1362 Aeolian in Steinert Hall, Boston, 
Mass.—WBZ 337. 

*8:00-8:30, Erwin Swindell and Mrs. 
Frank Elliott at the 2-m Aeolian in the 


B. J. Palmer residence, and other musie, 
Davenport, lowa—WOC 484. 

8:00, Chicago Sunday Evening Club ser- 
vice, Edgar Nelson music director—KYW 
536. 

8:00-9:00, Fay Leone Faurote present- 
ing various recitalists in the Skinner Organ 
Studio, New York—WEAF 492. , 

10 :00-10 :30, Arthur Blakeley on the Aus- 
tin in the First M. E., Los Angeles, Calif.— 
KHgJ 395. 


JUNE SPECIALS 


1—8 :00-9 :00, Wm. A. Goldsworthy, Skin- 
ner Organ Studio, New York.—WEAF 492. 

5—7:30-8:15, Dr. Alexander Russell, 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York.—WJZ 
455. 

8—7 :00-8 :00, concert, Estey Studio, Bos- 
ton, Mass—WBZ 337. 

8—8:00-9:00, Henry F. Seibert, Skinner 
Organ Studio, New York.—WEAF 492. 

12—7 :30-8:15, Charles M. Courboin, 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York.—WJZ 
455. 

15—8 :00-9 :00, Maurice Garabrant, Skin- 
ner Organ Studio, New York—WEAF 492. 

18—7 :00-8:00, concert, Estey Studio, 
Boston, Mass—WBZ 337. 

19—7 :30-8:15, Dr. Alexander Russell, 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York—WJZ 
455. 

19—10 :30-11:45, Will Foster in First 
Methodist, Fort Worth, Texas —WBAP 467. 

22—8 :00-9:00, Henry F. Seibert or Rollo 
F. Maitland, Skinner Studio, New York.— 
WEAF 492. 

22—7 :00-8 :00, concert, Estey Studio, Bos- 
ton, Mass—WBZ 467. 

26—7 :30-8:15, J. Thurston Noe, Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York.—WJZ 455. 

29—8 :00-9 :00, Henry F. Seibert cr Rollo 
F. Maitland, Skinner Studio, New York.— 
WEAF 492. 


DARTMOUTH 
AN UNUSUAL SEASON OF CONCERTS 


AFTER holding various positions through 
the East, with rising distinction in each post, 
Mr. Homer P. Whitford is lodged in the 
delightful atmosphere of Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. Among.the concert ac- 
tivities were the following: 

New York Philharmonic 

Reinald Werrenrath 

Constellation String Quartet 

Albert Spalding 

Community Orchestra 
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7-6 INDUSTRIAL DIGEST AND 
Ukrainian National Chorus 
Community Chorus singing “Elijah” 
Community Chorus singing “The Mikado” 
Marcel Dupre 
William C. Hammond 
Maurice F. Longhurst 
Homer P. Whitford (3 recitals) 

Mr. Whitford recently contributed a full 





MISS LEAH ELIZABETH MYNDERSE 


of the first Estey-Guild Fontainebleau 
Scholarship who sails June 18th for the prize summer 
course under Wider and Libert. Miss Mynderse, 
organist of Morningside Presbyterian, New York, is 
a pupil of George Yates Myers, William C. Carl, 
Lynnwood Farnam, Warren R. Hedden, Clement R. 
Gale, and Walter Goldie. The Scholarship is the 
result of her attaining the highest marks in the cur- 
rent F.A.G.O. examinations held in fifteen cities this 
year. A farewell reception is being given June 11th 
in the Estey Studio, New York 


Winner 


review of Fink’s Musical Progress, to the 
Hanover Gazette, of which he concludes: 
“The outstanding qualities are perhaps a 
practical idealism and a congenial acquain- 
tance with human nature.” 


WALTER B. KENNEDY 
Uses Srectat ANNOTED PROGRAMS FOR 
Aut Musica SERVICES 


MR. WALTER B. KENNEDY, Oakland, 
Calif., has presented the following cantatas 
in the First Presbyterian, Oakland, Saint- 
Saens’ “Noel,” Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” 
Buck’s “Christ the Victor,” Gaul’s “The 
Holy City,” Buck’s “Triumph of David,” 
Handel’s “Messiah,” Stainer’s “Daughter of 
Jairus,” Barnby’s “Rebekah,” Bennett’s 
“Woman of Samaria,” Mendelssohn’s “Eli- 
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jah” and “Hymn of Praise,’ Gounod’s “The 
Redemption” and “Gallia,” Dubois’ “The 
Seven Last Words,” and Spohr’s “The Last 
Judgment.” Mr. Kennedy has been at the 
First Presbyterian Church since 1919 when 
he left Calvary Presbyterian Church in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Kennedy’s series of “All Musical Ser- 
vices” included the following special pro- 
grams, for which annoted programs were 
printed by the church: 

An Evening with Tchaikowsky 

Program of French Composers 

Composers of the Italian School 

Church Musicians of England 

American Composers Only 

Works from the Pens of Californians. 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 


COMPLETES HIS SEVENTEENTH YEAR AND 
PLAYS His 960TH RECITAL IN City COLLEGE 


THE booklet of 1923-24 programs by Mr. 
Samuel A. Baldwin on the 4-73 Skinner 
organ in the College of the City of New 
York gives 60 programs and summarizes the 
work of Mr. Baldwin. We compile some 
interesting statistics for our readers. 


7645 
1426 
960 
511 
279 
90 
60 
65 
25 
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Performances of 
Compositions in 
Programs since Feb. 11, 1908 
Performances of 
Compositions including 
New works this season in 
Programs 

Performances of 

Bach compositions 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Toceata F 

Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Passacaglia 

Prelude E-f 

Prelude and Fugue D 
Fugue a la Gigue 
Performances of 
Sonatas ete. 
Performances of 
Transcriptions 
Performances of 

Organ pieces 


PP PP OV 


62 
33 
208 
99 
176 
123 


26 American Composers 

69 Bach presentations 

47 Wagner 

15 Bossi 

12 Greig. Schubert. 

11 Tchaikowsky 

10 Dvorak 

9 Meale 

8 Clokey. Debussy. Franck. 

7 Beethoven. Hollins. Liszt. Widor. 

6 Bonnet. Faulkes. Foote. Guilmant. 
Yon. 








Of Interest to Readers 


Theodore Roosevelt’s statement that every man owes some of his time 
to the profession to which he belongs, was based on his own unfailing 
interest in seeing things done better today than yesterday, in seeing men 
more successful tomorrow than today. To those of our readers who are 
actuated by the same ideals this page is presented. 


OOOO 


Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. As 
subscriptions increase, revenues increase, 
and the size of the magazine increases. 
More than this, our profession is no 
better in the broad public eye than its 
weakest links. The more influence we 
can bring to bear upon every organist 
in America, therefore, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us indi- 
vidually. This is sound logic. 

Send a postcard for full information 
about the Credits. Or send in your new 
subscribers, with checks for each at 
two dollars a year (to any address in 
the world) and a Credit card will be made 
for you in our files, with all Credits 
recorded thereon for you and proper 
credit extended on your own renewal 
notice at the end of the year, or check 
sent you for any Credits owing you above 
your subscription. 


oo 
Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allowed 
for organists who are actually studying 
organ playing, theory, church music, or 
theater music, with a teacher; and re- 
newals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 


take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the teacher 
fails to do this for the student, the 
student may do it for himself, giving 
with his remittance the name and address 
of his teacher. 


oo 


Library Subscriptions 


are allowed at special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 
Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 


_ reply half of the card is addressed to 


you and carries an acknowledgment of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be in- 
formed of the best thought and practise 
of the organ profession, conditions will 
be vastly improved for all of us. Even 
if the busy reader does no more than 
look at the {illustrations and read the 
captions under them, he will still be 
unconsciously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and organist. 


O00 


All of this means you. If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you then become 
a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper interest 
and a better practise, and through the public correct information along 
strictly professional lines. Success for all, failure for none. Each for 
each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist 467 City Hall Station, New York 





